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SINGLE REVOLUTION | ! 
High Speed Photogravure Press | 


The Most Radical Departure in Modern Press Design 











Changing All Existing Standards in Gravure Printing . 
og 
lin 

EW and FAST SPLASH CASCADE INKING i 
Method of Plate or (NO ROLLERS—NO FOUNTAIN) jol 
Cylinder Preparation COLD AIR DRYING SYSTEM = 
makes the GRAVURE (NO HEAT USED) a 


PROCESS now the 


eaaedanadbiaidona GOLD AND SILVER PRINTED = 

inexpensive ... . WITHOUT BRONZERS ke 
AVAILABLE IN FIVE FULL AND SPOT VARNISHING 
CONVENIENT SIZES AT HIGH SPEED 

re INFORMATION NO MAKE-READY REQUIRED 








NAGEL-RYAN CO,, Inc. ovat oak, MICHIGAN 
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LUDLOW ADVANTAGES 


s 


NVANANANSUL AVAL AAA NS 


fall under two heads 


1. Economy of operation— 


= With the Ludlow system of hand-set slug- 
cast composition, flat matrices are rapidly 
“gathered” and carried to the stick in groups, 
rather than being picked upone letterata time. 
m Spacing is simpler, and spacing “tight-to- 
lift” is eliminated entirely. 

@ Making up all-slug forms is universally rec- 
ognized as faster and easier than making up 
lines of single types. 

m These are among the reasons why forms of 
job and display composition are produced 
with the Ludlow at an important saving in 
composition time. 

& The Ludlow is exceedingly simple in oper- 
ation and mechanism, assuring low upkeep 
cost. The compositor forgets the machine and 
keeps his mind on setting the copy in hand. 


2. Value of Product— 


gw With matrices in the cases and metal in the 
crucible, type supply can never run out. The 
printer can thus take on any job without even 
considering the possibilities of type shortage. 
mw Every job is printed from mint-new slugs. 
There are no worn-down or broken letters to 
run up make-ready costs, and mar the effec- 
tiveness of the finished printing. 

gw Unbreakable italic cast from angular mat- 
rices, pioneered and developed by Ludlow, 
make it practicable to print from, electrotype, 
or stereotype spirited italic composition with- 
out risk of unsightly broken kerns in the job. 
m Effectively designed typefaces, both mod- 
ern and traditional, in a wide range of size 
and style, give the printer the typographic fa- 
cilities he needs when he needs them. 


Information regarding the Ludlow system of job and display composition, 
with details of these and other advantages, will be gladly sent on request. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + + + Chicago, Illinois 


Set in Ludlow Karnak family 
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YOU GET THE ORDER, MR. PRINTER, 


RMARKED CASLON! YOUR 
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UNWATERMARKED PAPER ! 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 
$4.50 a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 
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In magazines such as Time and Business 
Week, Caslon advertisements are tell- 
ing 600,000 business men how a mill 
watermark protects them by certifying 
definite standards of uniform quality. 
Caslon asks these printing-buyers: 
“Why gamble with cheap, unknown 
papers when Caslon’s watermarked 
quality costs so little?”’ ' 
When you quote on watermarked 


Caslon, you protect yourself against 


CALI 
SLON BOND 





AS LON 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Shoat teem 


Protect You Against Price-cutters! 


paper-juggling competition on un- 
watermarked papers. Because the dif- 
ference in cost is so slight, Caslon is 
the logical step-up in paper quality. 
The 1936 Caslon, too, is whiter than 
ever before. Try it by ordering a carton 
today to use on your next letterhead or 
office form job. Its unusual printability 
will surprise you. Send coupon for 
details of Caslon advertising and sales 


plans to help you get new business. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 


1983 Field Building, Chicago 


Please give us complete information about 
your free Selling Helps for printers. 





(Name) 


(Position) 





(Company) 





(List name of your Caslon distributor above) 


Please attach your business letterhead 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian 
1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Copyrighted, 1935, The Inland Printer Company. 
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ye murmur of straining rolls rises to a 
roar as the presses start the paper on its 
journey from the reel. The whole building 
vibrates. Heavy lead type molds lick across 
the surface of the paper. Metal color blocks 
strike at it with split second regularity. And 
then it is that paper must stand the test. The 
test it cannot survive unless it possesses in 


full measure all of these five essentials: 


STRENGTH — fibres that will hold together 
under the tension of high press speeds...sur- 
faces that will bear up under the smashing pressure 
of printing plates. 

SURFACE UNIFORMITY of color and smooth- 
ness which will insure printing of equally high 
quality on both the wire and felt sides of the paper. 

COLOR not so dazzlingly white that it will fatigue 
readers eves, but neutralized to add legibility to text 
and effectiveness to the reproduction of illustration. 

OPACITY which will prevent heavy ink areas 
from showing through on the reverse side and thus 
enable you to save on mailing costs by using lighter 
weight papers. 

INK AFFINITY measured to eliminate unevenness 


in type color or fuzziness in illustrative reproduction 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 


hink what happens to Paper 
jm WHEN THE PRESSES 






_ START TO ROAR 








and make possible clean cut impressions at low cost. 
The most modern of printing papers, Kleerfect, 


offers you these 5 essentials in balanced relationship. 


Sty BOOK PAPER 


Hyfect the all- 


purpose book 


On vour next printing job—whether 
it calls for one color or for many 
colors —specify Kleerfect. You'll 
find that Kleerfect produces results 


which, up to now, have not been 
S paper Poassesses, 
possible on book papers. in relationship to 


Your printer can supply Kleer- its lower price 


fect and quote prices. For samples range, relatively 
. ane ‘ - the same balanced 
of printing on this new paper write oe 

qualities as Kleer- 
our advertising office in Chicago. fect for work not 
demanding the 


This advertisement is NOT printed on Kleerfect or Hyfect ultra of Kleerfect. 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 
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’Way back in 1932 a substantial volume of business stationery was printed on 
“anything”, for reasons best forgotten. Since then the recognized necessity for 


that doubtful economy has diminished gradually. 


During the past year the barometer of sales demand for better bond papers 
has risen at an accelerated speed----broken through its submerged depression 
resistance. It is now where demand is measured in percentage of rag content, 
ushering in a new sales era based on better business stationery at a correspond- 
ing fractional increase in price. 

A better bond “consciousness” exists now in your customers’ minds. It 
points away from competitive unprofitable printing to profitable printing, 
associated with a quality standard. 

Avalanche Bond is an ideal business bond for a cautious test of this market 
possibility. It is a 25% rag bond, characteristically crisp with a clear, lintless 
surface and an interesting range of colors. It has durability, takes steel engrav- 
ing, lithography and die stamping admirably well, and produces a letterhead 
you will be proud to deliver to your customer. If you do not have Avalanche 
Bond sample books on file your local paper merchant will gladly furnish them, 


or write the mill direct. 


Made by GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wis. 
Manufacturers of High Grade Bonds-and Ledgers Since 1887 


Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant Bond, 
Radiance Bond, Resource Bond, Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger. 
Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 

Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin. 
Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 


Please Mention The Inland Printer Phen Writing to Advertisers 
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"We must cut our 
Roller Costs” 





What you’re really saying is—‘Let’s 
boost production costs” — because 
that’s just what you do when you at- 
tempt to economize on roller expense 
by not using enough rollers. 


There are several ways to cut roller 
costs. The most effective is to co- 
operate with your roller maker—listen 
to his advice. He is as anxious as you 
to keep roller costs down. You may 
have been buying them extravagantly 
and unwisely. 


SAM’L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


Figure it out for yourself—what was your 
roller expense for last year? Actually, by 
your books? How much of that could you 
actually save without it resulting in increased 
costs of ink, paper, press time, slip sheeting, 
etc. Would the saving, if any, be worth 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


Atlanta Des Moines 
Cincinnati Detroit 
Cleveland Dallas 
Nashville Houston 


Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 


Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Kalamazoo Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Springfield, O. 
St. Louis Oklahoma City 





jeopardizing the quality of work or your 
reputation as a good printer? 


That is why a cry to “Cut Roller 
Costs”? must be analyzed. The manner 
of cutting may be false economy. 
BINGHAM’S Rollers are sold on merit. 
It is their USE that is an economy! 


BINGHAM’S are the finest made, because 
everything new in rollers or roller- 


making that is good and practical has 
been developed by BINGHAM’S. 





RUBBER ROLLERS 
FABRIC-COVERED ROLLERS 
NON-MELTABLE ROLLERS 
GRAINING ROLLERS 
OFFSET ROLLERS 
LITHOGRAPH ROLLERS 


VARNISH AND LACQUER 
ROLLERS 


COMPOSITION ROLLERS 
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BLACK 


Standard in the formulation of finer 

Lithographic, Offset, Four-Color, Non- 

Scratch, Half-Tone Inks, Carbon Papers 
and Typewriter Ribbons. 


Let the Peerless Imp be your 
gvarantee of satisfaction 


Prertess BLACK was starting its notable history 
when first the lamp-lighter with his flickering 


torch began his daily round. 
e ee 


Scientific achievement has pushed the lamp- 
lighter into legend, but science still has to pro- 
duce a black for fine inks with the uniformity 
and reliability of Peerless. 


THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., /Vif/shuzgh. Vu. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., Sele Selling Ageuls, 41 E. 42nd St., New York 


Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 
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HE above Webendorfer Magazine Web Unit Reel Feed Offset 
Press lithographs both sides of the web simultaneously and 
delivers two eight page, or one sixteen page magazine signature, 


completely folded at 8,000 to 10,000 an hour. 


Investigate the economy and other advantages of offset rotary 


printing for magazines, newspapers, salesbooks, letterheads, checks, 


coupons, etc. 


Write us today for samples of Web Offset printing and recom- 
mendations for producing the work you have in mind. 


SHEET OFFSET LETTER PRESS WEB UNIT OFFSET 


SHEET SIZE 11 x17 
‘ao 18 LITTLE 10 x 15 GIANT 17x 99 


16 x 22 22 x 34 
22 x 26 American made by and up 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers rf 














“MORE BUSINESS 
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* The interest aroused by the first number of “MORE 
BUSINESS” (January 1936), its reception, the compliments 
showered and the appreciation expressed clearly demon- 
strate that it is actually filling a long felt want on the part 
of the buyers and users of printing. Strange as it may seem, 
the immense army of Direct Mail Advertisers receive little 
or no assistance from any central source in the preparation 
of their materials. * “MORE BUSINESS” is inspirational, 
instructive and helpful to all those concerned with printed 
matter, including the Printers of this country. It suggests 
pictorial expressions, leads to ideas and indicates by exam- 
ple, the correct route to final results. It is distributed free 
to buyers and users of printing and photo-engraving. 


‘‘MORE BUSINESS” 


THE VOICE OF LETTERPRESS 





PRINTING 
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DO YOU WANT 
MORE BUSINESS? 


1.Ask your Photo-Engraver to put 


you on his free mailing list. 


- Use “MORE BUSINESS” as a 


Sales Help in your business. 
It will get you more business. 


- “MORE BUSINESS” is the first 


organized and collective effort by 
Letterpress Printing and Photo- 
Engraving to serve the Public and 
gain its good will. 


. If you want to distribute copies of 


“MORE BUSINESS” to your cus- 
tomers and prospects, you can ob- 
tain them in lots of ten or more at 
15c per copy from the Publishers. 





AND 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION + 166 WEST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For years printers have struggled with the problem 
of offset, with long waits to enable them to back up 
jobs, and with delays in getting finished press work 
to the bindery. Slip sheets on flat bed presses and 
traveling tympans on rotary presses have been con- 
sidered a necessity, although they result in reduced 
speeds, lost press time and often less than satisfac- 
tory printing results. Practically all modern high- 
speed presses are capable of greater production, but 
this production has not been fully available, due to 
make-shifts introduced to compensate for ink 
deficiencies. 

Inks called quick-drying have usually been in- 
capable of giving a clean, sharp impression. 

Such inks were merely old ink formulas doped and 
tortured to gain a questionable degree of faster dry- 
ing until they lost the qualities demanded by print- 
ing craftsmanship. 


Do Not Confuse Vaporin With Ordinary Inks 


With Vaporin The Research Laboratories attacked 
the problem in a fundamentally different way. They 
set up the objective not only of quick-drying, but 
also of better printing. 

The Vaporin process does not employ inks as the 
trade knows inks today. By vaporization, through 
the application of heat, the volatile part of the 
Vaporin is'removed, leaving relatively dry solids on 
the surface of the paper. This produces a cleaner, 
sharper, more brilliant print. It eliminates offset, 
““dryback’’ and excessive penetration 


The Result of Research and Experience 


In keeping with a rigid rule, IPI made no announce- 
ment of Vaporin until numerous pressroom tests and 
production runs had established the efficiency of the 
Vaporin process for better printing. Vaporin has 
been in use in several pressrooms of large printing 
establishments, representing widely varying condi- 
tions and types of printing and speed demands. 








The Research Laboratories have worked on the 
production of Vaporin, a principle developed and 
tested years ago, until it is possible today to manu- 
facture Vaporin on a commercial scale, resulting in 
more economical and better printing. 

We can assure the printing industry that Vaporin 
will produce results long hoped for by printers and 
never attainable with ordinary inks alone. 


What Is Vaporin? 


Vaporin is our name for a new process and our trade 
mark for the material used by the process. 
Vaporin is radically different in structure. The sol- 
vents, unlike those in ordinary inks, pass off rapidly 
by vaporization upon the application of heat, leav- 
ing the solids trapped and dry on top of the sheet. 
At ordinary pressroom temperatures, Vaporin is rel- 
atively inert and will not dry on the press. 
Vaporin dries in a split second upon the applica- 
tion of sufficient heat, or it may be allowed to dry 
at moderate speed in the pile. In each case offset is 
eliminated. This quick-drying feature makes the 
Vaporin process obviously advantageous to web 
press printing where immediate backing up 1s re- 
quired, and to continuous process printing where 
the paper must instantly pass through other fabri- 
cating steps such as folding, scoring, coating or 
cutting. Here are a few results of actual production 


runs: 
A magazine cover job was put back on the press and backed 
up within one-half hour. 


A sixteen-page magazine signature in two-colors was 
backed up immediately on a web perfecting press. The 
richness of color and sharp, legible impression were superior 
to anything secured under comparable conditions with old 
inks. 


One job carrying a heavy form and printing on heavy paper 
ran at a speed of 270 feet a minute, another at 280 feet a 
minute, drying and rewinding instantly. This is in no sense 
a limit of the speed attainable. 


A job was printed, backed up and put through the bindery 
three hours later. 


After an 800,000 run, rollers were in perfect condition. 
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asove: Untouched photomicrograph of impression with ordinary inks showing 
dly blurred half tone dots. peLow: Untouched photomicrograph of impression with 
av- Vaporin, same spot on plate as above, showing clean, sharp dots. 






















BeLow: At left. Ordinary ink on a magazine run, web perfecting press. At right. 
ked | Vaporin on same press. Note the sharp impression, absence of ‘‘smut sheet’ 


blurring, greater legibility. These are untouched photomicrographs. 
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DC ATION - SOLVENTS VAPORIZE OFF 











IN PRINTING 


Vaporin prints sharper because the paper pulls the 
Vaporin cleanly off the plate and the vaporizing 
process dissipates the volatile portion of Vaporin, 
leaving the solids on the surface. To quote one 
superintendent, ““Without reservation Vaporin is 
the finest material with which to print from plates.”’ 


Cleaner, Richer Impression 


In half tone printing the clean, sharp dot impres- 
sion is superior to that secured by any type of print- 
ing inks. The same improvement is apparent in type 
impression. The superintendent of a large rotary 
pressroom said, ‘‘In all my experience I have never 
seen ink leave the rollers as clean or print as clean 
as Vaporin.”’ 

There is no penetration, no ‘‘dryback,’’ no surface 
crystallization, and no skinning over. Vaporin will 
not jam or clog in half tone plates. 


Traveling Tympans and Slip Sheets Eliminated 


Since the use of Vaporin precludes the necessity of 
traveling tympans and slip sheets, a great saving in 
the cost of these papers can be effected. 

Lost press time for shifting tympans is eliminated 
and maximum press production can be increased by 
the use of Vaporin. 

The need for frequent wash-up is reduced. One 
printer who uses Vaporin said, ‘‘We do not need to 
wash up at noon. Vaporin will stand an hour and a 
half, two hours or longer without drying.”’ 


Caution: Do Not Judge Vaporin by Ordinary Ink 
Standards. Old Tests Useless 


Vaporin is proving successful on long web press 
runs, but its advantages apply equally to flat bed 
and cylinder press printing. 

Vaporin is unlike ordinary inks. Draw-down tests 
cannot be applied to Vaporin—its chemical struc- 
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ture is entirely different from that of ordinary ink. 
There is no use giving Vaporin the ordinary tests— 
they just do not apply. 

Vaporin and ordinary inks are not compatible 
and, therefore, should not be used together in cases 
where there is overprinting or trapping. Better re- 
sults are obtained by Vaporin alone. 

Remember, Vaporin is much more than a quick- 
drying ink. It is unlike ordinary inks and produces 
better press results. 


How to Start Using Vaporin 


While the Vaporin principle is simple in operation 
it nevertheless requires special consideration. 

Wire, write a letter or send a card to IPI giving 

information about your press and the nature of your 

' printing. State whether you would like a representa- 














THE INTERNATIONAL 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
KALAMAZOO 


ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BATTLE CREEK 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 
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PRINTING 


Ss IN G VAPORIN 


tive to call. The IPI service organization will reply 
as promptly as possible after receiving your inquiry. 


Learn Complete Facts About Vaporin 


Vaporin is now available for general distribution 
to the printing trades in four standard blacks. These 
Vaporin blacks meet the requirements of general cat- 
alog and publication printing on machine finished 
and super paper, and also of fine half tone printing 
on coated paper. In fact they are suitable for prac- 
tically any type of paper. 

Vaporin in a complete range of colors will be 
available soon for general distribution. 

Learn the facts about Vaporin whether or not you 
feel ready to use this method of quality printing. 
The Vaporin principle will certainly change the 
industry. You should know all about it. 














INK CORPORATION 
NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA 
RICHMOND 
ROCHESTER 
ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 
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BUT THE BIGGEST TAX on any printer’s profits is continued 


use of out-of-date methods and machines... 
In competition with other printers whose modern equipment 
is capable of earning larger profits at today’s prices and costs. 


Be ce 


THE CRAFTSMAN PRESS WITH 
CaP RICE AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


@ The modern job press for the modern 
plant, with advanced features found in 


no other automatic press... 


Handwheel Impression Control, saving 
one-third or more of the makeready time 


required on the average job. 


Solid one-piece cast frame maintaining 
accurate alignment and register, with 
balanced drive permitting higher speeds, 
on many jobs providing as much as 
30 to 40% increased daily production. 


Convenient makeready, the same as on any 
hand-fed press, with simplified press and 
feeder control that enables any good platen 
pressman to obtain fine results even with- 


out previous mechanical feeder experience. 


These are only a few of the outstanding 
features of the Craftsman Press with 
C & P Rice Automatic Feeder; there 


The Craftsman Press with C & P Rice a 7 i 
its utomatic Feeder is manufactured complete, Wri 
wea part except electrical equipment, by the world’s largest manufacturers of are Meany ore rite for complete 
alen printing presses. Its features and design are the result of over 50 years’ are . . . 
experience in building more than 100,000 printing presses—your best assurance description, specifications and price. 


of 


satisfactory and dependable performance on your own work, in your own plant. 
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The Penrose Annual tor 1936 is 


compos 


Enlarged in size (8 in. by 11 in.) —322 pages—unconventional typography—text set Bond 
in Times New Roman, with full descenders—unusually designed extra-heavy cloth bef 
cover—new discoveries explained and illustrated—157 authoritative articles by eed 
leaders in every line of the Graphic Arts—54 full-page book and commercial illus- adapt ¢ 
trations by every process. Possibly the greatest compendium on these subjects. fill the 


CONTENTS ~~ 


General Articles: Paul Standard, D. B. Updike: The Merrymount Press, also Goudy at Seventy; Professor envelop 
* H. K. Frenzel, The Influence a Financial Crisis has on the Advertising Market; Frank ] 

Pick, Has Publicity Distorted Commercial Printirg?; Gregory Brown, ‘* Bock Jacket’’ Design; Paul Nash, Experiments in a reply 
Colour Reproduction, with Some Observaticns on Modern Colcur Prints; Nikolaus Pevsrer, The Psychology of English 

and German Posters; W. D. H. McCullough, in Defence of Prestige; Howard Wadman, Mechanism or H ism? Current 

Design in Publicity Printing; Mrs. B. L. Warde, What is This Modernism?; Frederick A. Horn, After Functionalism, Sur- 

réalism; Noel Carrington, Cinema Advertising; Ernest Ingham, The Printer and His Types; Robert Harling, Experiments 

and Alphabets; Norman H. Bower, Things We Want to Know; Peter Hood, Pictorial Statistics and Diagrams; A. F. John- 

son, Early Lithography in England; W. Turner-Berry, Where is Maclise’s Canvas of Caxton’s Printing Office?; Edward 

Carrick, Commercial Monochrome and Colour Photography in England today; F. F. Renwick, Dufaycolor; David Charles, 

Technical Photography; D. A. Spencer and H. D. Murray, Two Chemists Look at the Colour Printing Industry; Major J. 

J. Kruger, Photogravure in South Africa; Major Adrian Klein, Gasparcolor. 


i ; . J.S. Elias, The Open Road to Future Progress; D. A. Spencer, The Taylor Hobson 
Technical Articles: One-Shot Camera; T. P. K. Moloney, The Klein Tri-Colour Camera; Dr. Julius 
Bekk, Printing Inks for Coated and Uncoated Papers for Half-Tone Printing; W. Eckerlin, A New Process for Producing 
Postage Stamps by Gravure; Raoul Pellissier, What’s New in Photogravure; Stephen Horgan, Alco Gravure; F. J. Tritton, 
Modern Dry Plate for Screen Negatives; E. L. Turner and C. D. Hallam, The Effect of the Shape of the Stop on Grada- 
tion; J. S. Mertle, Electrical Dot Etching; H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Positives; R. S. Cox and C. D. Hallam, A 
New Colour Chart; Frank Smith, A Particular Use for Cold Enamel; G. Addison Brooks, The Characteristics of Fish Glue; 
John Haughton, The Allotropy of Zinc; T. C. Eamer, A New Mount for Process Blocks; C. Mason Willy, New Apparatus 
and Materials for Photoengravers; Josh. Bailey, A Revised System of Letterpress Printing; G. F. Jones and R. F. Bowles, 
Lightfastness of Printing Inks; Cleveland Hood, Gravure Printing; Rolf Rau, Temperatureand Humidity in the Press- 
room; E. Gurd, Rotary Printing; Victor Clough, The Year’s Patents. 





Plus 35c. Domestic Postage 
PRICE $ 00 60c Foreign Postage. 
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This Mid-West printer calls in his 
compositor. With the Hammermill 
Bond Working Kit of Letterheads 
before them they are often able to 
adapt one of those basic designs to 
fill the letterhead order. That design 
is then re-set for corner cards on 
envelopes; for bulletin headings; for 
a reply card; or other related unit. 



















When the printer leaves the custo- 
her who originally had placed one 
order, he is thanked for “service”— 
and the printer has gotten three 
orders where only one had been of- 
fered, 

















PRINTER SELLS THREE 
JOBS WHEN CUSTOMER 
IS INTERESTED IN ONE 


ERIE, PA., February, 1936—At a recent Sales Conference held here a sales- 
man of one of the 132 wholesale paper merchants who represent Hammermill 
Paper Company throughout the United States, told this story: 


“In our territory there is a printer 
who, in a large percentage of the 
cases, sells three jobs for every one 
offered him. The way he does it is 
simple. When a customer sends in an 
order for a letterhead, for example, 
this printer calls in his compositor. 
First they design a good-looking let- 
terhead. Then the same design is set 
up for the corner card of an envelope, 
as well as for a bulletin heading or 
similar related piece. When these three 
or more different ‘proofs’ come back 
from the shop—and they are always 
proved on the proper Hammermill 
paper for the finished job—Bond, En- 
velope, Mimeograph, Duplicator, Bris- 
tol or Cover—the printer calls the 
customer who ordered the letterhead 
and makes an appointment. After the 
O.K. has been secured on the letter- 
head, he brings out the other ‘proofs’ 
in order. He points out the need for 
these added items to the customer. 
You’d be surprised how many times 
he gets at least three jobs out of 
every one job order.” 























Whether the customer telephones 
in the order for a re-run of a stand- 
ing form, or mails in an order for a 
new letterhead, the printer in the 
story here takes that as his first step 
to get three orders out of one. 


HAMMERMILL HELPS 
PRINTERS SELL 


Hammermill has available a wide 
range of portfolios, sample books, and 
other data to help printers sell “three 
jobs where one order is offered.” A 
selection will be sent any printer who 
will check the coupon below and mail 
it to Erie. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


We are interested in the production and sale of: 


Ol Letterheads 


0 Office, Store and Factory Forms oO 


NAME 


(| Advertising Printing 
Book and Catalog Printing 





ADDRESS 





- 
] 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 
I 
I 
I 
] 
I 
l 
| 
1 


(Attach this coupon to your business letterhead, please.) 
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WHY SUPERIOR RETOUCHINGS 
REPRODUCE SO WELL... 





@ An engraving never looks quite like the photograph from which it was made—light shades 
invariably are darker. darks lighter. The coarser the screen the greater the difference between 
the reproduction and the original. In retouching a photo the artist must know exactly what 
changes will occur and allow for them—or the finished reproduction won't be right. If he puts in too 
much contrast it will look faked, too little and it turns out dull and flat. Only by working directly 
with the engraver can an artist develop the touch that makes an engraving lively and interesting. 


That’s why Superior retouchings always reproduce so well. Our artists have that touch. Each one 
has seen hundreds of his retouch jobs engraved and printed. Each one knows all the tricks the 
engraving process can play on a photo. The sparkle and life which they can put into the dullest 


subject won't fade out in the engraving. 


We have the personnel, equipment and experience to put the right touch in your retouching. 
Whether you use our complete engraving service or just part of it—whether your jobs are 
large or small—you'll get superior results by sending your work to Superior. Let us show you 


on your next job. 

If you are located outside of Chicago, our special mail de- * 

partment is equipped to give you the same high standard 

of service we give to our local clients. Write today for facts. u, Why 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO, ILL 
V 
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Are You Looking For P ROF ITS 


in the PRINTING BUSINESS? 
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To the Printer whose Goalis... 


PROFITS 


attained through better service to customers and backed by 
economy in composing-room operation, the Monotype partic- 
ularly commends itself. No other equipment so completely 
provides the answer to his requirements. For instance, a 
Monotype Typesetting Machine, equipped with Display Type 
4 and Strip-Rule Attachments, will perform these three functions: 











Machine The Monotype Typesetting Machine sets type in all measures 
Typesetting up to 60 picas wide in all sizes from 4 to 18 point. Straight 
matter, tabular and intricate work, blank-ruled forms, rule- 

a and-figure work, etc., are done with unequalled speed. 







Display The Monotype Display Type Attachment enables the same 
Typecasting Monotype to cast new and perfect type, spaces, special char- 
acters and decorative material in all sizes from 4 to 36 point. 
More than 400 series of type faces are available, most of 

¢ which may be rented during the time needed for casting. 








Rule-Lead-Slug Equipped with Lead, Slug and Rule Mold and the Cutter 

Casting Attachment the same Monotype casts strip rules, leads and 
slugs from 1% to 12 point—in continuous strips or automat- 
ically cut to all labor-saving measures from 6 to 150 picas. 









NO OTHER MACHINE CAN GIVE 
EQUAL SERVICE 
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LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


Monotype Building, 24th at Locust Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 






This Adverti t is Composed in the Monotype Stymie Series 
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the Other, an Approximation 


IVE letterpress the assignment of reproducing any subject in 
full color and there is no deceit in the finished result. If the 
subject is food, the letterpress process will make it a truly 

tempting piece of realism on the printed page, because the four-color 
halftone reproduces precisely what the direct-color camera sees. Why, 
then, in the light of the simple, direct honesty of letterpress reproduc- 
tion should advertisers use any other method? There must be a rea- 
son—and we electrotypers are publicly putting our finger on that 
reason. Using substitutes for letterpress is the result of the modern 
tendency to turn away from any task which calls for disciplined skill 
with the excuse that it costs too much, either in money or effort. A 
less exacting process will print full-color pictures at a great saving 
and, furthermore, “‘zot one in a hundred of the dear public will know the 
difference.”’ Here is the basic reason for any departure from letterpress. 
No substantial advertiser can truthfully say that he cannot afford di- 
rect printing. The first words advertisers learned to write years ago 
were ‘‘beware of imitations—refuse substitutes.”” And right now the ad- 
vertising fraternity is celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
adoption of its slogan ‘Truth in Advertising.” Therefore, when adver- 
tisers sidestep the letterpress process today, they are deliberately play- 
ing down to an audience imagined to be ignorant. Sincere artists and 
craftsmen never do that. They stake their all on the principle that 
their best is never too good for everybody. Witness the progress radio 
advertising is making by following that principle. As providers of the 
main factor in the economic production of letterpress printing, we 

Fe electrotypers challenge any advertiser to choose any substi- 
4) tute for letterpress and then truthfully say that he did so for 

#23/ any reason other than price. 





INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS & STEREOTYPERS 
Headquarters: 950 LEADER BUILDING, Cleveland, Ohio 











HOW TO PRINT HOW TO PRINT FLAT GUM 
MeLAURIN-JONES GUARANTEED FLAT GUMMED PAPERS 


MED PAPERS—Ccos 














weather, but gummed Paper should obviously not be sized, providing a suitable surf, 
stacked near open windows or in draughts of heavily- and offset lithography. The by 
moistened air, and caution is recommended in print- ommended for offset when se 
gummed papers guaranteed ing on muggy days. 
flat under normal press room conditions. 


ah 
I HE handling of McLaurin Jones Guaranteed Jones have made the only used, and when large sheet siac 

‘ », " 0 ire > feo <c me i ii 

Flat Gummed Papers cequires v¢ ty few special pre Never stack gummed Paper near steam or hot air MeLaurin-Jones cvated paper 
tutions. The troubles usually associated with the Humidity Control pipes, and always keep the piles covered. 


A relative humidity of 50° o to 60% is considered 


exuctly as though they were ut 
handling of gummed Papers are removed before the mind the fact that on gummed! 

Packi and contains more! 
normal in the press room and the moisture content acking more dense and contains more! 


of McLaurin-Jones Papers is so adjusted before they ; McLaurin-Jones Gummed Paper is shipped in pack- 


papers leave the mill 


If you will acquaint yourself with the following 


qualities of gummed papers, and employ the same leave the mill. ‘ ages of 250 sheets, wrapped in waterproof paper. It Glassad 
Precautions you follow in the h, sndling of ungummed Excessive dryness, often causedsby winter heating should be stored in the original wrapper or carton, For printing on the sumimnes 
Papers, you will find that McLaurin-Jones Papers lie with no moisture control, tends to curl the paper away from excessive heat or dampness, until ready MeLaurin-Jones originated ¢ 
flat, feed fast, and run fast Whether you have an toward the gummed side. Excessive dampness tends to print. eummed on the felt side of the 
acre of automatics or a single h and-fed press. to curl the paper away from the gummed side. In for printing. In addition, Gla! 
Guaranteed Flat order to assist the printer, the effect of these climatic ; Offset and Letterpress Printing receptive to ink through the ug 
When the McLaurin Brothers built their gumming changes is regulated so far as possible in the All, MeLeurin-Jones uncoated Papers are hard ming formula | 
mill at Brookfield twenty-five yeurs azo they MclLaurin-Jones formulas ; | 
with them from Scotland machines for The McLaurin-Jones “No Kake” gumnming and 
funmned paper. Ever since, MeLaurin- Processing is designed to prévent caking in damp 


“THE MOST USEFUL 
GUMMED PAPER SAMPLE 
BOOK I’VE EVER SEEN” 











You’ll find the McLaurin-Jones Sample Book crammed ee vel 
teresting and valuable information on how to —— tt 
print gummed paper jobs. Things you never a tone = 
| \ you’d forgotten. New thoughts. Lists of suggestions o i it 
\ j ae ing for gummed paper printing. Where to go to get t : aoe 
: And furthermore, you’!] find it contains the most comp : etn 
rng hs , ‘dle nema eee white and colored gummed papers = anh cecal vn 
sis acai pressroom. Storage. — ANTEED FLAT. All indexed for easy iden rena 
econkemmnteiccbaes: eankaek McLaurin-Jones Sample Book frequently. It’s goo 


: id . It’s a sample York 
on gummed side of sheet s . Offices at New ’ 
heck that tells how to get the work in, and McLaurin- Jones Company, Brookfield, Mass 


how to get it out. Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Ma Laurin ones 


ANTEED FLAT 
med. Papers 
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CUTTRELL 


ESTABLISHES NEW STANDARDS OF MULTI-COLOR PRODUCTION 


For example: 50x72 sheets, either super or coated, printed in 
four or five colors at speeds up to 4500 sheets per hour delivered 
in a single pile. @ 25x58 presses, printing four colors, running 
at speeds up to 5000 to 5500 sheets per hour. @ 52x42 four- 
color presses, sheet-feed, with speeds up to 5000 sheets per 
hour. @ Cottrell distribution on both sheet-feed and roll-feed 


presses is the most perfect distribution of ink that has ever been 


obtained on a printing press. Other Cottrell features include 
100% perfect register from starting to maximum speed—modern 
two-speed delivery—construction throughout for high speed op- 
eration—roller bearings, automatic lubrication. @ The days of 
four-color printing at speeds of 2500 and 5000 sheets per hour 
belong to the past. Modern Cottrell Multi-color Printing Presses 


have established new standards of speed and quality of printing. 


C.B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., WESTERLY, RK. I. 


NEW YORK: 25 East 26th Street 


N:iw 


CHICAGO: 


992 South Michigan Avenue 








ottcell MULTI-COLOR SHEET-FEED PRESS 














You Would Not Hire a Moving Van 
To Deliver This Package 


e If you did your COSTS would be out of all proportion. When you use a flat cutter for trimming, 
chopping and small cutting your costs are out of all proportion because a BRACKETT SAFETY TRIMMER 


will do this work two, three or four times faster — at a lower cost per 1000. 
e The BRACKETT SAFETY TRIMMER applies the principles of STRAIGHT-LINE-PRODUCTION to the 
trimming, cutting and chopping of all kinds of work printed singly or in gangs. 


Read What BRACKETT SAFETY TRIMMERS Are Doing for These Companies 


< twice “The SAFETY T, a 
” handled of Poni, two flat oie ee is doing the work of 


wt i ttin 
nChasees oon the ordi cu : 
" : : sthographing °° 
= res., Jobson Pri 
St., Thee opeks, Kansas act fee 


“We have always considered the SAFETY TRIMMER 4 very profit- 
able machine.” 


‘ ‘ 
Mich Latemehing Company 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


INVESTIGATE CAREFULLY THE 
BRACKETT SAFETY TRIMMER— 
IT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY! 


MODEL A SAFETY TRIMMER MODEL B SAFETY TRIMMER 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY °¢ 28 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
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You have never seen papers like *Permanized Papers, because such papers have 
never been made before. They are actually a new kind of Bond, Ledger and 
Onion Skin—made with new raw materials, new formulas, and new processes. 
They have no equal in color, strength and appearance, so they are easy to 
sell—yet they work so well in the pressroom that your efficiency demands are 
answered 100%! 

Permanized Papers are made in thirteen brands! All grades from 100% rag to 
25% rag content, every one identified by ‘the word Permanized in the water- 
mark. Get the complete story of Permanized Papers (and samples) by 
sending the coupon. Do it today—the sooner you know about Permanized 

Papers the sooner you will put your printing sales on a sounder basis. 


“Permanized Bonds: 


PLOVER LINEN, OLD RELIABLE, 
INTERNATIONAL, ARTESIAN, @ 
SYSTEMS, REDEMPTION, MAJOR. 


Permanized Ledgers: 
ARTESIAN, SYSTEMS, AMITY. 


‘ower’ BOND PAPERS 


orK RIGHT IN AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 


NKLE, CURL, OR DEVELOp WAVY EDGE 
s 
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Street and Number 
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WHITING-PLOVER 

PAPER COMPANY 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

Send me ‘‘A GUIDE TO BETTER PAPER 
BUYING” and samples of Permanized 





BABS 


THE BUCKEYE COVER GIRL 
BABS HAS A SINGLE-TRACK MIND, BUT SHE’S ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


“Do you, Babs, take this man to be your lawful husband?” 


‘Oh, I’m so sorry! ’'m already wedded to BUCKEYE COVER.”’ 


Like Babs, printers and advertising men everywhere are wedded iS 
EINE 
\Seoee? 


r . . . eo 
to Buckeye Cover. What is more, they are increasingly content. q ; 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO., Makers of good paper in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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If this were the statement of just one 
printer, there would be no occasion for 
comment. But when you hear the same 
story from thousands, it’s proof that Dayco 
Rollers are different from all others. 
This printer from Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
writes: ““We have equipped most of our 
high speed presses with Dayco Rollers 
and they have given wonderful satisfac- 
tion, particularly through the hot spells. 
Our roller costs have been immeasur- 
ably reduced as we are getting more 
speed, good ink distribution and a saving 





Dayco “Stayput” 
Rollers 


are made especially for news- 
paper work. They meet today’s 
requirements of higher speeds 
and the use of many half tone 
illustrations. Distributed 
through the NELSON ROLLER 
COMPANY, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Illinois. 











DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET 
TOUGH RUBBER BASE 


ST0¢K ——— 


MORE SPEED... 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


of shut-downs for rollers to cool off.” 

This is just one example of how Dayco 
Rollers are saving time and work and 
money for printers everywhere. 

The unrivaled performance of Dayco 
Rollers is due to their patented, exclusive 
construction. They are not affected by 
temperature and humidity conditions. 
There’s no loss of production by slowing 
down or stopping presses because of 
roller troubles. Daycos don’t soften and 
swell or stiffen and shrink. They require 
only one adjustment. They maintain 
proper tack; give better ink distribution. 


They don’t absorb ink or moisture. They 
permit quick color changes. They reduce 
investment by making fewer spare rollers 
necessary. They stand up longer and cut 
roller costs. 

Dayco Rollers are available in any 
degree of softness for every type of press 
and every class of printing. And, remem- 
ber there is only one patented sleeve type 
roller— Dayco, the original synthetic rub- 
ber roller. Insist upon the genuine. Write 
us for a Dayco catalog. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER MANU- 
FACTURING COo., DAYTON, OHIO 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. © New York—1511 Park Murray Bidg.,11 Park Place © Chicago—Room 644, 
20 N. Wacker Drive © Detroit—2970 W. Grand Blvd. © Philadelphia—W .D. Tuck, Bourse Bldg. © Los 
Angeles—California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St. © San Francisco—Jobn C. Nicholson, 693 Mission St. 


Dayco Rollers 


THE ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTERS’ ROLLER 
THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 
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TANON-KA | 


job turned out within the time estimated 

. when everything clicks smoothly 

and your presses deliver maximum hourly 
production. 


@i:::: is real satisfaction in having a 


You know you have made a profit. 


For efficient, automatic feed production, noth- 
ing is more important than a flat-lying sheet. 
You, of course, know this. But what you 
may not know .. . if you have not yet tried 
Ta-Non-Ka... is that it offers the most 
dependable and consistent standard of UNI- 
FORMITY obtainable. It is what can be ap- 
propriately called a press profit sheet. 


Its other virtues of ... great strength... 
fine finish . .. total cleanliness . .. good 
erasing qualities ... high white... dis- 
tinctive colors . . . and low purchase price 
... combine to make Ta-Non-Ka the out- 
standing buy in the sulphite bond field today. 
Try it! Write for samples. 


BADGER PAPER MILLS, INC. 


. Cc, . 
Paoshtigo, U isconsin 
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FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., INC. 
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ELIMINATE 
Smear - Smudge - Offset 







In Publication and 
Other Letterpress 
Printing 






FRED’K H. LEVEY CO., INC. 


59 BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A Composing Stick 


—__——> 


that is why Bauer has now added to the celebrated Beton Series a new member, the 
BETON BOLD CONDENSED. tis a space saving type with the characteris- 
tic carrying quality of the basic design. Beton Bold Condensed is now available from 
stock in the sizes from 14 to 84 point and Beton Medium Condensed is being prepared 
and will follow shortly. Specimen showings will be sent to you upon written request. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC. 


TWO-THIRTY-FIVE EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET * NEW YORK CITY 
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New York City, N.Y. Battle Creek, Mich. 


A. C. RANSOM PHILIPPINE CORPORATION 
MANILA, P.I. 
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Sales Offices: 

R. V. CARL A. B. GROSSENBACHER 
2236 Lincoln Ave. COMPANY 
Lakewood, Ohio 305 S. W. Fifth Ave. 

(Cleveland ) Portland, Oregon 








Sole Licensees for Printing Inks Manufactured by 


‘HE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory 
82-90 PETER STREET TORONTO, ONT. 


Cor. Vallee and Benoit Sts. 179 Bannatyne Ave. E. 
MONTREAL, QUE. WINNIPEG, MAN, 


Cor. Jackson Ave. and Prior St. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The front page of this insert is printed with the following inks: 


PROCESS YELLOW 22224 PEACOCK BLUE 11462 
BINGO RED 19585 JOB HALFTONE BLACK 11442 





Printed in Canada 





‘anada 





WHAT |! Printed Letterpress F 


Yes—this is a 120-line screen half-tone printed on a rough 
paper, to prove that any resourceful letterpress printer can 
print what supposedly can be produced only by the offset 
process. This exhibit is presented by the Royal Electrotype 
Company of Philadelphia. It is a reprint by The Biddle Press 
of that city from the Royal booklet ‘How Much?” which 
was distributed to the printing trade some months ago. The 
illustration is of Plymouth Rock and was used to stress the 
point that the spirit of the Pilgrims had nothing in common 
with the modern habit in business of forever asking how much? 
There is no greater champion of letterpress in all the industry 
than the Royal Electrotype Company. 
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THE BUDGET AS GUIDE TO PROFITS 


Management, turning more and more to budgetary control of expenditures, agrees on its importance, but 


differs in regard to method. Here are the Hale and Fillmore methods, broadly and impartially analyzed 


By EDWARD T. MILLER 


fications is becoming more wide- 

spread since Typothetae at its recent 
convention expressed itself on budget 
costs. Hardly had the December issue 
of Tue INLAND PRINTER made the mails 
before we began receiving numerous keen 
responses to the article, “Budget Cost 
System Explained.” Eager correspon- 
dents wrote in for “more.” The Chicago 
Graphic Arts Federation asked us for 
reprints to send to the printers of Chi- 
cago. And, as though it were a Christmas 
present to printers of America, United 
Typothetae came forth with, “The Oper- 
ating and Cost Budget for the Printing 
Business,” a treatise prepared by F. W. 
Fillmore, supervisor of accounting. 

The Typothetae treatise comes oppor- 
tunely. “There is a heightened interest 
in budgeting,” writes Elmer Koch, the 
secretary of the national organization, 
“because of the desire to find a basis for 
pricing other than actual cost.” Further- 
more, “this growing interest seems to be 
coming from two important groups of 
printers,’ comments Oscar T. Wright, 
for many years chairman of the Cost 
Commission, “‘each group seemingly hav- 
ing at least two entirely different objec- 
tives.” Thus has interest grown. 

Few, if any, functions of management 
are more important than intelligent fore- 
casting of the expenses of operation and 
planning the profitable conduct of a busi- 
ness. To actuate that function is budget- 
ing. It is sound and practicable and a 
vital guide towards profits. It permits 
management continually to check oper- 
ating results with predetermined esti- 
mates. In fact, it is a systematic method, 


[ice IN BUDGETS in all their rami- 


according to Fillmore, of gathering the 
information from the past and present, 
of formulating plans for the future based 
on such information, and of reporting 
subsequently how these plans have been 
carried out. In other words, a system of 
control whereby compiled information of 
past and present is utilized to regulate 
future expenditures. Axiomatically, plan- 
ning before irregularities occur is more 
effective than tracing them after. 

Our December article reported the 
work that has been done by Hale toward 
arriving at standards for budget costs. 
Under his supervision, these proposed 
tentative standards are now being tested 
in some half-dozen Chicago printing 
establishments. At that time, space did 
not permit giving other than a descrip- 
tion of the manner of making up budgets 
for units of production and of consoli- 
dating them into a true master budget. 
Emphasis was placed on arriving at a 
budget hour cost for different units and 
at varying percentages of the plant’s 
productive time. 

While Fillmore and Hale agree on the 
importance of budgets and budgetary 
control of expenditures as aids to man- 
agement, they differ in their methods 
and principles in building the operating 
budget and determining the budget hour 
cost to be used in estimating and pricing. 
Fillmore’s method is analytic; he builds 
up the master budget first, then resolves 
it into department-hour costs. Hale’s 
method is synthetic; he builds up a series 
of budgets, then consolidates them into 
a master budget showing unit hour costs. 

Fillmore, regarding plant production 
activity as dependent upon sales, sets up 


a budget with four degrees or classifica- 
tions of sales and hence of plant pro- 
ductivity, regardless of all the varying 
percentages of productive time of vari- 
ous units and departments. Hale “soft 
pedals” in attempts to forecast the sales 
and sets up a budget with degrees of 
unit productivity graduated from 100 
per cent maximum possible productivity 
downward by 5 per cent gradations to 20 
per cent, with the view that the budget 
hour cost to be used should be that near- 
est the percentage of productive time 
actually accomplished. 

Fillmore is strictly orthodox in that 
he sticks to the principles of the stand- 
ard cost-finding system. He does not dis- 
tribute any portion of administrative and 
selling expenses to materials but to man- 
ufacturing effort only, in accordance 
with the method provided in the stand- 
ard system. The same is true also of 
stock storage-handling and of packing- 
shipping-delivery. 

Hale, on the other hand, determines 
the grand total cost of manufacturing 
effort and materials, then budgets admin- 
istrative and selling expense at fixed per- 
centages of this grand total cost, the rate 
being based on the experience of the 
business. Stock storage-handling and 
packing-shipping-delivery are each then 
budgeted on estimated pounds of mate- 
rial at fixed rates a pound, also based 
on the experiences of the business. 

This contrast of the two “systems” 
touches only the highlights and must 
not be taken in any sense as criticism or 
approval of either. The comparison is 
made only to set before INLAND PRINTER 
readers the distinguishing features of 
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both. Nor is it understood there is any 
contest, contention, or rivalry between 
the two authors; they are making their 
contributions wholly in the interests of 
the industry. 

As indicated above, in the Fillmore 
treatise the emphasis is placed on a mas- 
ter budget prepared for four conditions 
or classifications of sales expectancy: 


Minimum, Normal, Better-than-Normal. 


and Maximum. These divisions are used 
“because the printing business is sea- 
sonal and there are considerable varia- 
tions in sales volume from month to 
month in most plants.” Sales estimates 
under the classifications are based on 
what may be found to be a reasonable 
expectancy. As all expenses bear a defi- 
nite relation to sales income, it is obvious 
that the sales forecast must be made 
with as much care and consideration as 
possible to reach an accurate estimate of 
the business ahead. 

The normal sales expectancy is based 
on the experience of the plant when 
operating efficiently at the reasonable or 
practical capacity under natural condi- 
tions. Minimum sales expectancy would 
be based on a lesser volume than nor- 
mal; better-than-normal sales on a much 
larger volume ; maximum sales, the great- 
est possible productive volume for the 
equipment at hand. 

The Fillmore treatise does not set up 
any rate of activity at which the budget 
rates shall be predetermined, nor does it 
advocate any definite percentages. For 
owing to varying condilions existing in 
the several sections of the country, the 
determination of specific rates of activ- 
ity is left to each locality, even to each 
plant. The treatise provides that such 
rates shall be based upon past experi- 
ence and reasonable expectancy. 


TABLE I—SCHEDULE OF OPERATING BUDGET (For one year) 


operation of a plant. 


put them into bankruptcy. 





BUDGETS OF INTEREST TO TWO GROUPS 
Clccording to Oscar J. Wright 


HE growing interest in budgeting is coming from two different groups 

of printers with at least two entirely different objectives to shoot at. 
The first group is composed of a comparatively small number—embody- 
ing, most likely, the larger plants with capable plant accountants and 
maintaining standard or near-standard cost-finding accounting systems. 
Such are interested in budgeting because it provides another yardstick 
or tool for management, and insures more economical and more efficient 


The second group is a very much larger one, many members of which 
have no standard cost-finding and accounting system, and a larger number 
of which have none at all. Perhaps their ideas regarding budgeting are 
rather hazy, with the exception of an assumption that budgeted costs 
would be lower than the average costs published in the Ratio Book. It is 
also entirely possible they are seeking some justification for selling 
below their own or the published average-hour costs without taking the 
trouble to ascertain by monthly records how quickly such a policy might 





As the budget is in reality an estimate, 
its preparation naturally leads to more 
careful consideration and analysis of 
the past and existing relations between 
expenses, profits, and sales. Management 
which is too prone to overlook such rela- 
tionships is brought face to face with 
them. “Each item of expense,” says 
Fillmore, “exhibits an individual rela- 
tionship to productive volume. Certain 
of these expense items are not affected 
by any changes in the activities of the 
business; others are partially or indi- 
rectly affected, while the remaining items 
increase or decrease in proportion to the 
rise and fall in productive volume. In the 
preparation of the operating expense 
budget, the reconciliation of these varia- 





| | | | Better | 

| Ratios | Minimum} Normal | _ than | Maximum 
| Normal | 

| 40%* | 60%* | 70%* | 80%* 





$115,000 | $175,000 | $200,000 | $230,000 





SALES EXPECTANCY......... | 100.00 | 
Materials ised... cs es cee ce 31.07 
Stock Storage- handling SS eee .40 
Factory Fixed Expenses -(Rent:| 
Ins.-Tax-Deprec.)..............{....000cl 
Factory WAS... 6 ccc sdascacs.| ebde2 
Factory Gen’l Expense........... | 3ea 
Factory Dept. Direct rane. at 2.10 | 
NL Pee ee | “138 | 
Power. ee aA oe bn nate do | 
Re olen es =p 


Factory Variab!e Operating Costs..)........ 


Gross Profit on Sales............. es aes 


Total Administrative Expenses**. . 13.4 
Total Selling Expenses**..........| 8.4 


(LCs BN ED € Cy bere iy 
Net PROFI TON SALES, ad 





$ 35,730 |$ 54,384 |$ 62,140 |$ 71,461 
”g00 |” © "920 




















460 690 
14,500 14,500 14,500 14,500 
32,683 | 49,737 56,840 65,366 
2,076 | 3,843 | 4,480 5,152 
2.415 | 3,678 4,200 | 4,830 
322 | 463 560 | 644 
839 1,243 | 1,460 1,679 
356 531 | 620 713 
$ 89,881 | $129,069 | $145,600 | $165,265 
35,119 45,931 54,400 64,735 
15,456 23,523 | 26,880 30,912 
| 9,740 14,831 | 16,940 19,481 
$115,077 | $167,423 | $189,420 | $215,658 
—77 7,977 | 10,580 14,342 





* Percentage of productive activity as projected in Chart I, on opposite page. 
** Itemization omitted here, but should be included in plant budgets to insure control of each separate item of 


expense. 
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tions in relationships must be so made 
that the composite picture shown in the 
budget gives due weight to each item of 
expense listed.” 

This is only another way of saying: 
Like the poor, we have with us always 
fixed expenses; and like the weather, we 
have “part time” and “full time” varia 
ble expenses, depending upon how hard 
the wind of productivity blows. Anyone 
familiar with the Standard Classifica- 
tions of Accounts that’s promulgated by 
Typothetae knows what expenses are 
classified as ‘fixed’ and “variable,” and 
what is administrative and selling. 

Table I, the “Schedule of Operating 
Budget,” as it appears in connection 
with this article is abridged somewhat 
by the omission of the individual items 
of administrative and selling expense. 
In practice the itemization should be 
filled out so that the operating budget 
may be compared with the current oper- 
ating expenses. Both forms carry iden- 
tical accounts so that they parallel, thus 
making comparison between them quite 
a simple proposition. 

The operating budget shown in Table 
I is of a plant having the same equip- 
ment as was shown in the Hale “system” 
as reported in the December INLAND 
Printer. It is classified in Class E, con- 
cerns doing from $150,000 to $300,000 
sales annually. Normally when operating 
at 60 per cent productive capacity, its 
sales run $175,000 a year and it yields a 
profit of 4.33 per cent. When operating 
at better-than-normal its sales will run 
$200,000, and when under “full steam 
ahead,” it has a mazimum practica! 
capacity of $230,000. The minimum. 


The Inland Printer for February, 1936 














$115,000 is the bottom figure—it repre- 
sents the “break-even” point, at less than 
which the business would lose money. 

In building the budgets in Table I, we 
have followed the suggestion of Fillmore 
to use the Typothetae Ratio Tables, 
because they represent the experience of 
the industry, and relationships of the 
various items of expense are quite well 
established. In the normal budget, the 
item for material, $54,384, of course is 
the same as was used in the Hale budget. 
When that figure was deducted from the 
grand total costs, it gave us the expense 
of the “manufacturing effort exclusive 
of materials,” $113,039. By using the 
ratio of expense to the total operating 
expense—manufacturing effort exclusive 
of materials—it is easy to build up an 
operating budget on the basis of the 
$113,039 manufacturing effort and then 
add the materials, making a total cost of 
$167,423, the same as in the Hale budget. 
This was done so that comparisons might 
be made if desired. We arbitrarily fixed 
upon $175,000 as sales figure for this 
budget as it seemed to yield a profit 
somewhat comparable to the profit now 
being earned in plants of this size. A 
new set of ratios were then calculated on 
the basis of this sales volume, and these 
new ratios were used in building the bet- 
ter-than-normal and maximum budgets. 
They appear in the table herewith. 

Those of you who read charts and 
know how to make them will be inter- 
ested in the projection of the sales, the 
total cost, and the fixed factory expenses 
on the accompanying chart, a chart some- 
what similar to the “break-even chart.” 
(See INLanp Printer, October, 1934.) 
Assuming the percentage of the produc- 
tion activity of the plant operating at 
normal to be 60, we projected the sales 
line to intersect the 60 per cent activity 
perpendicular at the point indicating 
$175,000. The variable costs line and the 
fixed cost line were similarly projected, 
the total costs intersecting the 60 per 
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This chart is 


cent activity perpendicular at $167,423. 
It is interesting to note that the same 
sales line projected to $200,000 inter- 
sects at that point the perpendicular of 
70 per cent activity, and reaches the 
maximum sales, $230,000, at the 80 per 
cent activity perpendicular. Of course, 
the sales figures as well as the percent- 
age should be taken broadly. As the sales 
line proceeds upward to its respective 
budgeted figures, it diverges from the 
total cost line, the divergence indicating 
the increasing volume of profits. 





ELMER KOCH ON SUBJECT OF BUDGETS 


UDGETING may be said to have two primary purposes. One is to 
establish standards, to set a goal which, if attained by performance, 

will reflect excellent management control. The other is to establish rates 
for the purpose of pricing. It is obvious that the two must go hand in hand 
to insure an improved financial position at the end of the budgetary 


period. Reason it out for yourself. 


Actual costs are high. So high, in fact, that it is reported that thousands 
of establishments are unable to use their costs for pricing purposes. The 
primary reason for such high costs is said to be lack of volume with its 
aitendant low rate of activity. All of which leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that interest in budgeting is heightened by the desire to find a 
bsis for pricing other than actual cost. 
























































a visualization of the table showing schedule of operating budget opposite 


Dropping down to the point where the 
sales line crosses the cost line, it is seen 
to be at $115,000 and on the 40 per cent 
activity perpendicular. Thus we have 
fixed for us the minimum of sales below 
which we cannot drop in this budget 
without incurring loss. When the ratios 
are applied to this last sales figure it is 
seen (Table I) that the figure of $115,- 
000 as minimum sales is verified as prac- 
tically the total cost, also. 

When the operating budgets for the 
four degrees have been determined, the 
next step is to resolve their costs into 
departmental hour costs. This is done by 
making a 9H sheet for each one of the 
four divisions shown in Table I. To do 
this it is necessary, of course, to use the 
data governing distributions already on 
hand and to calculate the productive or 
chargeable hours in each department for 
division into the total costs of the respec- 
tive departments. 

“The more difficult it is to plan what 
the future will be, the more urgent it is 
that plans be made,” concludes the Fill- 
more treatise. “Budgeting will not take 
the place of accounting nor able and 
skilful management, but a carefully 
determined budget will greatly aid the 
management in attaining its goal.” 
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Cn &ditorial 


ik is THE frank and unbiased attitude of THE 
INLAND Printer that I like,” says Another 
Union Printer in the adjoining letter. He, like 
some other union printers, may disagree some- 
what with some of the opinions expressed in 
such editorials as, “Labor in the Graphic Arts,” 
and “Priority Rule,” but he upholds our frank- 
ness and our lack of bias. 

It is THe INLAND PrinteEr’s obligation to 
the graphic arts industries to deal honestly and 
firmly with the facts concerning all of the 
greater printing problems; to champion the 
right, to challenge the wrong. We are unequiv- 
ocally for the “cause that needs assistance and 
the wrongs that need resistance.” Not every 
policy and principle of organized labor is right 
because it is “unionism,” nor are they all wrong 
for the same reason. Our readers have often 
expressed approval of our opinions; they have 
accorded us the distinction of having a fine 
spirit of fair play in laying before them the 
alternatives in the great questions which give 
the industries concern. To continue in this spirit 
will be our earnest and constant endeavor. 

As has often been said before, whether or not 
a shop be operated under union conditions of 
employment is a matter of managerial policy 
with which Tue INLAND Printer has little or 
no concern. But organized labor plays an 
important part in the graphic arts industries. 
Because its policies and principles affect the 
economic welfare not only of its own members 
but of the very industries themselves, THE 
INLAND PRINTER would be untrue to its trust 
if it did not lay before its readers, under the 
light of publicity, those acts and practices inter- 
preting union policies and principles which 
have proved detrimental to efficiency, unfavor- 
able to prosperity, and inimicable to the welfare 
of organized labor itself. Such acts and prac- 
tices are common knowledge. Over them have 
raged factional fights in union ranks for years, 
and union labor’s influence and relations with 
management have waned because of them. 

If organized labor in the graphic arts is to 
progress along with the industries, it needs to 
clean house, to think less of union politics and 
more of industrial welfare, to revise its plat- 
form of action more in keeping with the newer 
economic values. By doing all this it will profit 
its members more than in any other way. The 





UNION PRINTER TAKES OBJECTION 
BUT LIKES OUR UNBIASED METHOD 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Mr. Frazier: 

I don’t like the letter from “Union Printer” and I don’t like the editorial 
accompanying it. But—I do like THe INLAND Printer, and know what this 
gazabo doesn’t seem to have realized, that, of all trade journals, THE INLAND 
Printer is the only one where matters of this sort are discussed. And—unfor- 
tunately—I am a union man with a card, alas. 

I really think that the editorial misses the point as to the basic purpose of 
organization—that of improving the condition of men and women who have 
no other means of bettering themselves. This means, in short order, the 
dubs. Who is not a dub? Alas! And how else did the renowned associations 
of employers act when confronted with the necessity of taking the reins of 
their own businesses themselves? With the problem squarely in front of 
them on the table they deliberately fell down on the job of improving the 
general condition of the trade! Who. alas, is not a dub? 

There is that indefinable thing known to certain of the old timers as “bad 
air.” Who has not experienced it? And how else may it be combated, except 
by organization? And by inculcation of principles of conduct that sometimes 
run sadly contrary to demands of the front office. 

There is the additional thing of preserving the buying power of the mass 
of dubs. Who should not be willing to let one man walk the streets and two 
work? The simple economics are that the one man cannot eat unless the two 
others do also. Gad, how I hate the word “competency,” meaning nothing 
except a picayunish and arbitrary privilege of definition in the hands of the 
employer. I’d like to put this case straight to those Chicago printers who are 
forming the Guild Typographica. Suppose you bump up against an employer 
who habitually violates all that you have learned in your craft association. 
He still has the last word as to “competency.” 

Make no mistake about it, should the income of the “dubs” be decreased for 
any reason, even for the sacred one of “coéperation” with the employer, the 
market generally is cut. One thing I like about THE INLAND PrinTER. Some- 
body is always wisecracking. Some place in this issue a fellow split it into 
“co” and “operate.” 

I got a laugh out of the editorial “Government Field Printing.” I trust 
that this does not get farther. Since it is personal I shall name no names. 
It illustrates the absurd class thinking of employers whom we are up against 
in the matter of making a livelihood. There is one employer in town, one 
against whom no one has dared to make accusations of price cutting or 
inferior work. He has used the phrase to me several times, “I must pay 
union wages, so I’ve got to have these prices.” The firm for which I work 
(also using this phrase on its customers) falls between this man and one 
other. Alas, this other fellow also uses it. And of all the damn-fool price 
cutters I ever heard of, he takes the cake. A man from Mars, let us say, 
would laugh great belly laughs at such a spectacle. 

Really, it is the frank and unbiased attitude of THe INLAND PrinTER that 
I like. Every once in a while there is an article that warms the cockles of 
my heart for the fellow who has the nerve to say simple things about the 
dubs, and the nerve to insist on certain degrees of art standards. I get such 
a wallop out of this side of the magazine. And I know that if ever we are 
required to take our stand on one side or the other of the fence, THe INLAND 
PrinTeER will be right. 

Yours, 


Another Union Printer 








dub may have a place in the new economic picture, but he 
certainly does not deserve as exalted a station as the crafts- 
man who delivers A-1 services and produces a first-class 
product. “The better service rendered and the higher skill 
developed, the more valuable this labor becomes to indus- 
try,” says The American Pressman, organ of the pressmen’s 
unions. Let the dub put that in his pipe and smoke it. 

Let the dub gravitate to the place in the scale of efficiency 
where he belongs. He has no economic right to force real 
producers to hold back production for him, nor to cramp 
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their earning power and their just right to a bonus for meri- 
torious work. To be successful and prosperous, to secure 
employment for labor and purchasing power, the graphic 
arts industries must have the greatest possible production. 
They can afford to pay and will pay a good wage and bonus 
for the same. To retain its place in the industries, it is up to 
organized labor to make this possible by encouraging mem- 
bers to change their attitude toward production and their 
attitude toward the dub who still hangs on because of the 
vicious priority rule. 


The Inland Printer for February, 1936 





MORE HINTS ON SELLING PRINTING 


In which a successful printer appends a few sidelights to the strategy of salesmanship, pointing out the 


value of a high-quality background. and the real need for self-confidence in each and every sales contact 


way back in the gay ’90’s the writer 
A of this article founded, with oth- 
ers, a then small printing plant, 

which today ranks high in the consistent 
excellence of its product, in integrity 
and reliability, and in its meticulous 
attention to every detail of manufacture. 

This concern has successfully com- 
bated the changing times. Best of all, it 
has come through our recent troublous 
times practically unscathed. 

Why? The answer, I think, is found in 
the word quality. The standard of supe- 
rior workmanship maintained by this 
organization prevailed over 
the indifferent efforts of fel- 
low-printers ; its trustworth- 
iness prevailed over the more 
doubtful performances of the 
incompetent; its thorough- 
ness prevailed over the lax- 
ness of the inexperienced. 

Therefore it behooves the 
budding. printing salesman, 
as we view it, to ally himself 
with a concern of the charac- 
ter here mentioned, for con- 
sistent excellence of product 
tends to overthrow all com- 
petition, while an indifferent 
product is ever in the highly 
competitive class and is most 
unsatisfactory from every 
possible angle. 


qualities is found in the article on this page, for it was 


ew ambitious salesman 
will train himself to gain 
the good will of his clients 
and his employer by prepar- 
ing explicit instructions cov- 
ering the detailed processes of produc- 
tion of each and every phase of printed 
matter he handles. Such a precaution 
will promote economy, promptness, and 
excellence in operation and results, ends 
eminently worth while. 

Such instructions should be correctly 
and distinctly recorded and passed on to 
the mechanical departments, thus obviat- 
ing all verbal messages which often lead 
to confusion, delay, and undesirable tele- 
phone calls to the customer, should the 
salesman be out on the job. 

Similarly, and whenever possible, it is 
most advisable to secure from the client 
written specifications to cover his exact 
requirements, especially when the work 


is unusual and entails much special han- 
dling. For his own protection, the cus- 
tomer usually is willing to supply full 
written information and to codperate in 
every other way possible. It is the fear 
of annoying the client that often pre- 
vents the salesman from requesting these 
details in permanent form. But if prop- 
erly advised, the customer will realize 
that such a procedure is to his special 
benefit, and that, by complying with 
such a request, he will be able to secure 
a better job quicker and with practically 
no charge for time-wasting revisions. 


@ Last month there appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER an 
article entitled “The Strategy of Printing Sales.” It con- 
tained no radically new ideas, nor, for that matter, any- 
thing that an experienced and successful salesman 
wouldn’t know. But it was a sound, practical, and com- 
prehensive summary—written by an authority who 
really knew what he was talking about. And the response 
to it was immediate and surprising. There were letters 
from old, experienced salesmen, commending its clarity 
and vision. There were letters from salesmen-in-the-mak- 
ing, testifying to the help and inspiration it gave them. 
There was even a personal visit from a space salesman 
who said the article had provided him with the best all- 
around advice on the strategic approach that he had ever 
come across! Further proof of the article’s stimulating 


written directly from inspiration derived from last 
month’s story. All of which points to an obvious fact: 


genuine salesmen never for a moment leave off learning. 


HAT here follows may seem to be a 
rather odd suggestion, but actual 
practice has proved its real worth: 

Acquire the ability to write good copy, 
and also the ability to edit the copy 
passing over the salesman’s desk. 

The ability to write good copy is an 
accomplishment best secured by study- 
ing general advertising copy, by much 
reading of carefully selected literature 
bearing on the subject, and by applying 
common-sense reasoning to the matter 
under consideration. The proper editing 
of copy follows naturally after the writ- 
ing knack has been acquired. Proper 
editing of copy before it is passed on to 
the shop saves trouble and expense. 


The capable printing salesman is ever 
close to his client; he seriously studies 
the client’s merchandise, merchandising 
and advertising; he often develops into 
a sort of assistant advertising manager. 

This being the case, he is sometimes 
called upon to write bits or bunches of 
copy in connection with the printed piece 
under production; he is asked to edit 
copy which of necessity has been given 
him minus the refinements that it should 
embody ; he is requested to “smooth out” 
a decidedly rough preliminary sugges- 
tion. All of these duties he should be 
equipped to assume. For, by 
so doing, he is making him- 
self most valuable to his 
client and is securing that 
client’s desire to patronize 
his firm exclusively for his 
printed-advertising needs. 


ERE are a few don'ts 

which we think it desir- 

able to pass on to the sales- 
man-in-the-making. 

Under average conditions 
do not make any attempt to 
submit ideas, suggestions, or 
sketches to large advertising 
departments or to advertis- 
ing agencies. Such concerns 
are thoroughly competent to 
originate and produce such 
material as they require, and 
generally consider it is pre- 
sumptuous on the salesman’s 
part when he breaks in with 
a bright (to him) idea with 
the hope of crashing the 
gate. Obviously, there are exceptions, 
and the discerning salesman will separ- 
ate the possible from the impossible 
prospects in this category. 


OMETIMES there is an urge to submit 
type styles when a big contract is in 

the offing. If you know your prospect 
and can trust him, go the limit and more 
power to you. But the writer hereof had 
an experience recently in this regard 
which cured him of the desire to invest 
a lot of time and money in an off chance. 
A publisher was planning to issue a 
series of a dozen booklets, and was cast- 
ing about for suggestions and prices— 
the original proposition would run into 
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a tidy sum. So we reached for our pad 
and pencil and designed what proved to 
be a more satisfactory and acceptable 
cover for these books. 

The contract, however, was not placed, 

and little could be learned regarding the 
exact status of the job. Eventually, it 
came to our knowledge that two of the 
booklets had been awarded to and com- 
pleted by a competitor in a much smaller 
quantity than originally planned, and 
that our cover design had been lifted in 
its entirety by this printer with the con- 
nivance of the publisher. And he smiled 
broadly when we spoke to him about this 
breach of business ethics, as much as to 
say, “Well, just what are you going to 
do about it?” Nothing, of course, except 
to steer away from him and his ilk for- 
ever hereafter. (Pardon our choler!) 
. It is imperative that the lay of the 
land be investigated most circumspectly 
before ideas, sketches, layouts, type 
styles or other “helps” are promised to 
those requesting them. 


If you know your prospect to be sin- 
cere and honest, well and good; if he is 
new to you and you have no reliable 
information concerning him on which to 
base your course of action, assure him 
that you will be willing to undertake the 
speculative work in question, and that 
there will be a nominal charge in con- 
nection therewith. If he agrees to this, 
his intentions are probably right and 
just; if he disagrees, shun him forever- 
more. It is the better part of wisdom to 
be protected in a situation like this, than 
to speculate and lose your self-respect, 
your good dollars invested in time and 
sketches, and the opportunity to direct 
your efforts to profitable pursuits. 


FINAL word: Don’t fear your pros- 
A pect—even if he is a railroad presi- 
dent. The bigger they are, the better 
they treat you (we can testify to that). 
Don’t doubt your own selling ability— 
your confidence in yourself must be ever 
uppermost and dominant. Don’t under- 





DON’T DESTROY YOUR PROPERTY! 








cases of paper or some ink, they would unquestionably be considered 

dishonest; or if some individual printers, or a group of them, went 
around breaking their competitors’ windows or putting emery dust in 
the bearings of their presses, they would be guilty of malicious destruc- 
tion of property. Of course they don’t do any of these things; and yet 
aren’t they doing the same thing when they deliberately quote prices far 
below the average cost in the industry, particularly those who have a cost 
system and a proper realization of true production values? 

The potential profits of any industry are not the property of any one 
individual but belong to the entire industry. Profits are absolutely neces- 
sary for the welfare of that industry, and any acts that tend to reduce 
or destroy profits are just as much a malicious destruction of property 
as the overt acts mentioned above; and, what is worse, those guilty of such 
acts are destroying their own property! 

Cutting prices doesn’t automatically reduce costs, neither does it increase 
the total volume of.sales; it reduces them. When supply exceeds demand, 
as it does at present in the printing industry, it calls for the utmost in 
courage, a proper valuation of values, the determination to ask a fair price 
for the product and to stand or fall on your quotations; it calls for an 
honest recognition that you have a responsibility to your competitors, 
whether you like to admit it or not; and that, on accounts with which you 
have not been doing business, you will not try to take the business away 
from a competitor by “price,” but by honest selling. “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you.” 

This isn’t the idealistic raving of a Pollyanna, but just good, sound, 


T certain printers broke into their competitors’ plants and stole a few 


common horse-sense. 

The latest report of the Bureau of Census shows that in 1933 the “Value 
of Products” in St. Louis for book and job printing was $11,527,252.00 and 
it will probably be much bigger in 1936. A horizontal raise of only 5 per 
cent, (and that isn’t much) would mean increased profits of $576,000.00. Is 
that worth shooting for? Is that worth making a small temporary sacrifice 
for, in the way of losing one or two orders that you were probably not 
entitled to anyway ?—Gordon C. Hall, Saint Louis. 
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estimate your employers, for if you have 
found them to be honest, capable, and 
progressive—in your business contacts 
everything is absolutely in your favor. 


x * 


Tribute to Lincoln 


It is appropriate this month, and a 
pleasure, to reproduce the striking half. 
tone of Abraham Lincoln seen on the 
opposite page. Credit for the unique art- 
work and the excellent plate goes to the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and to the 
Detroit Typesetting Company, in whose 
fine monthly publication, Types, it was 
recently reproduced. 

Few type houses do such a consist- 
ently good job of self promotion as the 
Detroit Typesetting Company. Each 
month Types, carrying fine “selections 
from the world’s literature and demon- 
strating the typographic craftsmanship” 
of the organization, is mailed to custom- 
ers and prospects. The November, 1935, 
issue, from which this portrait is taken, 
also embodies the famous Gettysburg 
address, that beautiful classic of oratory 
and patriotism which merits an annual 
reading, at the very least. 

“Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg was 
an afterthought,” states the accompany- 
ing excellent copy. “Along with other 
distinguished citizens, the President had 
received a formal invitation to attend 
the ceremonies, but no one expected him 
to accept, because of pressing public 
business and because of the illness of 
Mrs. Lincoln and little Tad. When Lin- 
coln said he would attend the exercises, 
the Committee in charge was greatly sur- 
prised, but not overjoyed. 

“Edward Everett, believed to be the 
foremost orator in America, had been 
invited to deliver the oration of the day. 
In fact, in order to allow Everett ade- 
quate time for preparation, the date of 
the dedication was changed from Octo- 
ber 22 to November 19, 1863. 

“As an orator, Lincoln had not yet 
proved his ability upon such an occasion. 
But, out of respect for the President, 
the committee decided on November sec- 
ond (a little more than two weeks before 
the exercises) to ask the President ‘after 
the oration to set apart formally these 
grounds to their sacred use by a few 
appropriate remarks.’ 

“Lincoln agreed to make the ‘few 
appropriate remarks’ . . . As literature, 
the few remarks comprise one of the 
supreme masterpieces of English elo- 
quence. As a presentation of the princi 
ples on which this country was founded 
and for which men have fought, it is the 
golden treasure of the nation.” 
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Illustration by courtesy of 


Raymond C. Dreher, adver- 
tising manager, the Boston 
Insurance Company, and 
the Old Colony Insurance 
Company, headquarters, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Who says the printing business 
is disorganized and inefficiently 


operated? Who thinks printers 


are generally “dumb” ? If that’s . 


the popular misconception—or 
if there’s any truth in the accu- 
sation!—it’s time to roll up the 


sleeves in earnest! It’s your job! 


that should have been heard by every printer 

in the land. The address was entitled, “Millions 
Wasted in Printing.” Part of it was unduly depreca- 
tory to the printing industry because the speaker had 
a service of his own to boost; part of it was absolutely 
valid accusation that would have been no pleasanter to 
printers’ ears. Unfortunately, there were few, if any, 
printers present to hear it. For the information of 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, a complete report is 
given herewith. 

The occasion was a monthly meeting of the Office 
Management Association of Chicago. The speaker was 
Richard Nowinson—listed on the announcements as 
“Engineer” and “Member of the Firm, Ball Printing 
Systems.” His background, reportedly, included ex- 
perience as a pressman, cost clerk, production man- 
ager, superintendent, director of personnel, et cetera 
—a man who for fifteen years had directed his efforts 
toward reducing printing costs of all kinds. 

The gist of his remarks was as follows: 

The printing industry is the third largest industry 
in the United States. It is also the most disorganized 
and inefficiently operated industry in the country. A 
survey made by the Federated Society of Engineers 
revealed that only 4 per cent of the waste in printing 
could be charged to the buyer; on the other hand, 83 
per cent of the waste was due to management. There 
are, said the speaker, five types of managers: 

(1) The man who has been a mechanic; he may 
have all the details of his business at his fingertips, 
but he is still a mechanic. (2) The super-salesman, a 
man who knows or cares very little about the mechan- 
ical end of the plant, and whose disregard for this 
knowledge is demoralizing to the actual producers. 
(3) The man whose interest in the plant is solely 
financial. (4) The artisan or craftsman type, in many 
cases an impractical dreamer, with plenty of book 
knowledge but little ability to make profits. (5) The 
man who combines the virtues of all four types—and 
he, of course, is the exception rather than the rule. 

The following statistics were then given: of 1,538 
printing plants in New York City, only forty-eight 
had a cost-finding system; and only two hundred and 
forty-three showed a profit at the end of a year’s time. 
The obvious conclusion to be drawn from this, said 
the speaker, was that a true cost-finding system is 
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0 old the Profit! 


needed; and as long as such conditions prevail, print- 
ing profits must depend on high-pressure selling. 

Up to this point, it appeared as though printers 
were in line for some helpful, constructive criticism. 
But here the speaker’s viewpoint—and sympathies— 
shifted; he went over to the side of the buyer of print- 
ing in no uncertain terms. Here are some of the 
charges he made: 

The average printer’s knowledge is limited to the 
extent of the equipment in his own plant. Many 
printers cannot tell how much copy should be written 
to fill a given space. Proofs often have to be sent back 
as many as eight times for corrections! In connection 
with the latter statement, the speaker admitted that a 
little forethought on the part of the customer before 
submitting copy might have saved some of the reset- 
ting. But aside from this item, he said, there is such a 
variety of type faces, so many different weights and 
sizes of paper, so many different processes that may 
be used, that the buyer of printing just doesn’t know 
which way to turn. 

What is the solution? Standardization, said the 
speaker—standardization—and “engineering” —and 
standard cost finding. If the buyer can’t apply such a 
method himself, if he doesn’t know how to select type 
faces, papers, and processes appropriate for the job— 
and if he hasn’t confidence in his printer—let him 
call in experts to supervise and correlate all these 
various matters for him. On the staff of Ball Printing 
Systems, for example, he said, there are authorities of 
all kinds-—accountants, copy men, paper and type 
specialists, merchandisers—whose primary function is 
to secure for the client the best possible job with the 
least possible inefficiency and waste. Specimens of jobs 
on which he said he had saved considerable sums for 
his clients were then shown by the speaker, who, sad 
to relate, was able to score heavily with his account of 
the wide divergencies in bids that invariably turn up 
to dumbfound the customer. 

Now every thoughtful printer will see in the fore- 
going statements, despite the unwarranted implication 
of universal printing “dumbness,” enough valid criti- 
cism to give him pause. He will see that the picture of 
the average printer, as portrayed by Nowinson, jibes 
pretty clearly with the public and popular misconcep- 
tion. He will even ask himself, if he is honest, just to 
What extent it is a misconception. Lastly, he will admit 





that as long as bickering, or inefficiency, or price- 
cowardice exists in certain quarters—in short, as long 
as the printing industry is unable to present a unified, 
manly front to the public—a service such as that rep- 
resented by Nowinson is bound to make an appeal to 
a great many buyers of printing. And it is a sad day 
when printing cannot be bought with confidence 
except through arbiters. 

It is a sad day when an industry as old and as power- 
ful as the printing industry reaches a point where 
“efficiency engineers” can step in logically between it 
and its original clients. Efficiency, with its resultant 
savings, should be the keystone of the industry; effi- 
ciency today is becoming, rather, the stock-in-trade of 
printing intermediaries. And although these inter- 
mediaries, these exponents of “engineering” and cost 
finding, are working with the avowed intention of aid- 
ing the seller as well as the buyer of printing, they are 
in reality only doing what every printer worthy of the 
name should himself be doing from the very start. 
Let each plant owner seriously consider the statement 
made by the head of the printing department of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology: “What the printing 
industry will need in the future is men who can apply 
the principles of engineering to printing production, 
who can bring the discoveries of science and the prin- 
ciples of management together in the printing plant.” 

Finally, if the printing industry is being operated 
efficiently and in accordance with the latest cost-find- 
ing procedure, the public should know about it, and 
find it reflected in all its dealings with printers. As 
suggested by Louis Flader in an interview in the Jan- 
uary issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, squabbles between 
members of the printing industry themselves, and 
between allied craftsmen such as printers and photo- 
engravers, should be among the first of the obvious 
handicaps to be eliminated. 

And in the matter of handicaps, perhaps none has 
had a more detrimental effect on the industry’s stand- 
ing than the price-cowardice—there is no other term 
for it—of some of the weaker members. Meeting a 
customer’s demands with a price that embodies no 
profit is a boomerang that knocks the whole business 
on the head. A fair price is a price that carries with it 
a fair profit. Cut the waste, not the price—if you want 
to keep your customer’s respect, his confidence, and, 
last but not least, his trade. 



































































nN July 3, 1886, came a momentous 
QO occasion of immeasurable signifi- 

cance to the printed word. In old 
down-town New York, Whitelaw Reid, 
proprietor of the New York Tribune, 
attending the publishing of his paper 
before the holiday, went into his com- 
posing room. At one side of the long 
rows of wooden frames, at which scores 
of hand typesetters assembled the news 
of the day, he found a strange machine 
erected. It looked like a grand piano, set 
on edge and denuded of its case, the key- 
board pulled together into rows. Each 
key was marked by a letter. 

Before this mechanism sat a man who 
looked like a poet, a full-whiskered 
dreamer of mechanical dreams, burning 
with eager assurance to demonstrate this 
brain-child to the publisher of the paper. 
This Swiss-German genius, Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler, watchmaker and inventor, had 
worked for years, had tried and dis- 
carded a score of ideas before he had hit 
upon the plans for the machine he was 
now ready to operate. 

Mr. Reid looked out the window to- 
ward the fussy little steam engines, 
belching smoke from the elevated rail- 
road into all the July open windows. He 
glanced at the battalion of men whose 
darting hands were picking up the tiny 
type letters, one by one, and building, 
word by word, the day’s news. Then he 
nodded his head. 

Mergenthaler let his fingers move 
lightly over the banks of keys on his new 
machine. As he touched each key, a bit 
of brass dropped into a growing line. 
The line filled to the width of a news- 
paper column. A bell rang. Mergenthaler 
pressed a lever and continued to touch 
the magic keys. His first line of brass 
characters moved across the machine, 
was seized by iron jaws and held before 
a cauldron of molten metal. A pump 
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A BIT OF BRASS FELL INTO LINE 


Fifty years ago last month, 
the advent of the linotype tre- 
mendously enlarged the scope 
of the printed word. This 
terse, interesting account of 
the machine’s first chance to 
**make good” is from a talk 
by Harry L. Gage, vice-presi- 
dent, Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, New York City, to 
the Chattanooga Rotary Club 


clanked, there was a turning of cams, 
and suddenly out came a bar of shining, 
silvery type metal. It was the width of 
a newspaper column, about two and a 
half inches, the height of type, a scant 
inch, and perhaps a tenth of an inch 
thick. On its edge, newly cast, were the 
letter-forms of each brass matrix which 
the keyboard had assembled. 

Mr. Reid picked up the shining bar of 
metal and burned his fingers. But he 
didn’t notice that. His amazement at the 
speed with which this new machine was 
composing type fired his imagination. 
“Why,” he said, “it makes a line o’ 
type!” And so, unknowingly, he chris- 
tened the machine which was so soon to 
revolutionize the power of print. 

The linotype brought the first glimpse 
of technocracy. Its ability to produce, 
by one man’s work, a volume of com- 
posed type that formerly required five 
or six men, led to consternation among 
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the typesetters. And more than once they 
attempted to break up the strange, newly 
installed machine. 

But within their time they saw this 
new power for more printing so far 
enlarge their industry that new jobs by 
the thousand were created; and they 
lived to hear their industrial leader, 
Samuel Gompers, define the linotype as 
a beneficent labor-saving machine. By its 
stimulation of all printing and publish- 
ing it soon brought broader opportuni- 
ties, and stimulated the parallel develop- 
ments that have made the modern news- 
paper, book, or circular a miracle prod- 
uct of processes and mechanisms. 

What of today’s job? What of the 
ever-pressing problem of the revival of 
business? There’s where the power of 
print must be doubled and trebled before 
the way out becomes clearer. Today peo- 
ple are beginning to buy again. That 
vague something called confidence gives 
heart to business. And when people are 
willing to buy, business must tell them 
about its wares. So we must look to 
advertising to bring these two forces 
together for our mutual good. 

The national magazines are stimula- 
tors. With the radio and billboards, they 
broadcast ideas about things to buy. 
And the newspaper is the local market 
place. It tells about the things you need, 
and where in town to buy them. So 1,923 
daily and 19,000 weekly or semi-weekly 
newspapers are on the advanced battle 
line for the return of business. Back of 
them are 20,000 commercial printers, 
whose printed word in infinite variety 
provides the mechanism of the business 
operation as well as the direct-mail mate- 
rial of new business. These are the forces 
with which recovery can be most quickly 
stimulated and brought into line. 


Editor’s Note: illustrations on this page 
courtesy Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 












executives—you know the t y pe — 

about the only difference between a 
printing press and its operator, the 
pressman, is the fact that the man will 
reason and the machine can’t. And that 
means, alas, that management must deal 
with the employe humanly. What a pity! 
For the best of machines may be replaced 
for a comparatively slight cash outlay 
when they’re worn out, or they can be 
repaired and made to continue giving 
service. The men, on the other hand— 
ah, they are the problem! 

Now management—or, let us say, the 
less than first-class printing-plant man- 
ager—knows enough to keep on hand 
such replacements as are necessary to 
doctor up his machines when things go 
wrong. Also, he is generally informed 
as to the whereabouts of replacements 
for the common denominators of his per- 
sonnel; he can step to the phone and, 
without much trouble, secure quantities 
of ordinary workers. 


[ THE MINDS of some printing-plant 


Replacement Upsets Him 


But even man-power replacement of 
this nature requires a brand of thought 
that is, to him, almost equivalent to the 
kind required for creating sales. Whew! 
That makes a tough job of it, sure 
enough. And when problems of per- 
sonnel become really serious, such a 
manager is quite apt to tear his hair 
and bewail the fact that human beings 
will not operate with as little personal- 
ized attention as will machines. (This 
manager does grant that machines have 
one deplorable trait in common with 
their operators: they appear to know 
unerringly how to choose the worst pos- 
sible times for their flare-ups and recal- 
citrancies—the times when production 
must be pushed to meet deadlines and 
fulfill contracts. ) 

Such sorrowing over trouble may be 
the result of management not giving 
enough attention to developing employe 
loyalty. For, ordinarily, the contented 
employe is unwilling to leave a failing 
»lant—never mind if business is on the 
ipgrade somewhere else. Such sorrow- 
ing or tearing of the hair is, also, gen- 
erally an indication that the manager 
s approaching the problem of human 





MANAGERS. MEN. AND MACHINES 


Some managers try to solve their problems of personnel by means of force and fear; others secure employe 


loyalty with sympathetic understanding and appeal-to-reason. This article analyses the manager’s job 


loyalty as though it were a complex and 
mysterious thing, something beyond him. 

It isn’t. It should constitute a most 
human, most interesting phase of the 
manager’s work; and, under certain con- 
ditions, it is one of the simplest. How- 
ever, it is a simple phase only to the 
man who can remember the days he 
spent in the shop, striving to master the 
intricacies of the different machines and 
processes—the man who can remember 
his own personal doubts and fears of 
that earlier time. . 

It shouldn’t have to be said—it should 
be known—that fear is the most destruc- 
tive element to employe loyalty, although 
often it is the least recognized cause. A 
machine, obviously, cannot know the fear 
of loss of financial security. But its oper- 
ator can, and seemingly can transmit 
that fear to the machine so that its pro- 
duction scale goes down, its operation 
becomes faulty or cranky. For if the 
operator is afraid of his job, he is afraid 
of himself! He is of half a mind, contin- 
uously, to chuck it all in one gorgeous 
burst of temperament. The only thing 
that restrains him is fear of an empty 
table at home. 

The corrective for that fear is justice. 
If the man or woman knows that jobs 
are assured as long as work comes up to 
a standard, and knows, too, that dis- 
placements are not ordinarily made heat- 
edly in managerial flare-ups, or because 
of mere personal whim of the manager, 
a feeling of security will prevail. And 
this feeling should be heightened by let- 
ting the employe know the true condi- 





The successful managerial approach is based 
on a sound knowledge of actual working con- 
ditions. Let employes state their problems 





By H. D. ROBARDS 


tion of the company. If it is now making 
money, it is the employe’s right to know 
it. If it is not making money, it is the 
employe’s right to know why—and also 
to know what steps the company, the 
management and employes as a whole, 
can and will take to overcome that. But 
if the company is making more money 
than it should, in relation to what the 
employe gains for his efforts, adequate 
reward should be given to the employe 
along with the knowledge of increased 
profits that are being made. 


Should Know Conditions 


The second requirement for creating 
employe loyalty is the manager’s know]- 
edge of working conditions. In practi- 
cally every printing plant of any rank 
whatsoever, the mass of employes has a 
fairly definite idea that its own pay is 
about average, that it is, broadly speak- 
ing, adequate compensation. It is only 
the specialist or extraordinary employe 
who will harp about the money he is get- 
ting. And this individual’s complaint is 
based, nine times out of ten, not so much 
on the size of his pay check, as on the 
fact that he feels his true worth to the 
organization is not recognized. What he 
really wants is flattery, or at least com- 
mendation. And, humanly, he will not 
admit to himself his need for flattery or 
praise, but will attribute his feelings to 
“inadequate recompense.” 

Except for those who complain about 
money by nature, money is not the chief 
hindrance to plant happiness. Condi- 
tions inside the plant itself are the cause 
for complaints, or for silent discontent, 
in over 90 per cent of the cases where 
trouble arises. 

Consider your own plant. Perhaps you 
play favorites. Do you have an employe 
who has too-easy access to your office? 
Is there a “flattery expert” who occa- 
sionally puts one over on you? Who 
shirks his work in the plant? Do you 
tolerate an insincere, maybe a dishonest 
employe? A laggard? A scandal-monger 
or backbiter? If you do, the others of 
your force know it and actively resent it. 

Is there in your employ a person who 
is known to be immoral or unmoral, yet 
who is actually over others in rank? If 
so, there is resentment—and justifiably 
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so. Furthermore, about the only possible 
employe loyalty in such an establish- 
ment is money loyalty, and there is not 
enough money in the world to overcome 
continuously the grit of discontentment 
—efficient as money is as a lubricant. 

Do you tolerate dirty floors? Insani- 
tary rest rooms? Greasy or grimy cor- 
ners? Do you furnish soap for washing? 
Do you have clean towels? Do you have 
good light? Do you allow faulty light 
or power switches to cause risks of 
shocks? Do you have plenty of heat? 
Are there fumes from gas on casting or 
setting machines—fumes from stoves or 
from furnaces? 

Does a person in your employ work 
next to another person in whom innate 
enmity exists because of birth? Are your 
stock and service supplies so arranged 
that an employe is not needlessly dis- 
turbed in an absorbing task? Is your 
plant well ventilated, free from drafts 
that may cause colds? 

Many of these may seem like small 
matters, but they are the causes of more 
actual discontent than money troubles 
are. In fact, if it were not that hunger 
is elemental and animal, these things 
would be, in total, almost the sole cause 
of plant discontent. For they are mental 
and ingrowing, while hunger, as a rule, 
is readily appeasable. 

Evidences of discontent are seen in 
sudden or gradual loss of efficiency, or 
plant happiness. Discovery of causes of 
discontent is, in many cases, considered 
a real problem. But there is always one 
man who can find the causes simply and 
quickly, and who can remedy them 
almost as simply and quickly as he finds 
them. This man is able to pick his man 
among the discontented employes and 
ask direct questions, get direct answers. 
If he has chosen his man well, his ques- 
tions will be answered enlighteningly. 


Should Stop Discontent 

There are several ‘reasons why such 
a man is placed in this supervisory posi- 
tion. He may know men well enough to 
hire employes capable of doing the work 
that is to be done, and of doing it well. 
Or he may know the work so well him- 
self that he can show any man any pari 
of any operation under his supervision. 
In the latter case, he is prone to try to 
get along with inexperienced help wher- 
ever possible, trusting to his own ability 
to pull the work through. In either case, 
however, one of his major duties is to 
“spot”’ and stop discontent. 

If it is discontent over ice water or 
fans, then his troubles are light. If the 
discontent goes deeper—maybe involving 
charges against the management, racial 
prejudices, personal enmities, or things 
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similar—then the necessity of using an 
appeal to reason is obvious. Appeal to 
reason, when the manager uses it prop- 
erly, is a direct compliment to the good 
sense of his empleyes, and he is not 
wrong in counting upon their reasoning 
powers. They will reason, whether he 
wants them to or not; and their reason- 
ing will be much more satisfactory to all 
concerned if it is called for, and obviously 
respected, by the management. 


Talks Employes’ Language 

The kind of man who can use the 
method of asking direct questions most 
successfully is the man who can and 
does remember the days when he was an 
apprentice or a journeyman. This man 
can talk his employes’ language, can 
remember their doubts and fears, can 
realize that the things which caused him 
discomfort and discontent are still exis- 
tent, and that outside conditions, as ever, 
affect employes’ lives, so that they must, 
at times, come to work with their trou- 
bles uppermost in their minds. 

But if he can’t speak his employes’ 
language, if all his thinking is from the 
top down, and has never been from the 
bottom up, he is out of his depth in ask- 
ing such questions. Then his only safe 
recourse is to have someone in his organ- 
ization who is able to do that job for 
him. If he attempts it himself, he may 
make the mistake of making things too 
“swell” for his employes, of making 
them feel more ill at ease than they did 
formerly. Strange as it seems, too much 
“swellness” can easily result in disgrun- 
tled employes. It has happened. 

Employes will not be satisfied if com- 
petition is beating you, either in the 
matter of business, or in plant moderni- 
zation. If your competitors go off at a 
tangent, your employes may want you 
to follow them, especially if it looks like 
good business. If the course is foreign to 
your goal, you should let them know it. 
Your employes like to work toward a 
definite goal as much as you do! 

Your force will relish discipline, prop- 
erly enforced. The ideal discipline is the 
discipline of reason, only backed by 
force, such as you knew in childhood. In 
business, the discipline of pure force is 
the tool of the overbearing man, the man 
who will not listen to suggestions or 
ideas. In childhood you found the disci- 
pline of reason to be more acute, more 
penetrating, something which became a 
part of your being, to be remembered 
long after you had forgotten the pain of 
the blows. Force, in business discipline, 
means firing. And firing is no good. You 
may merely have to repeat the process 
of discipline with the next employe, 
when vour personal resistance to the 


temptation to discharge the malconten: 
has already been unfortunately lowered. 

Other employes, seeing such a strug 
gle, are tempted to force an issue wit! 
you to see if firing is the only disciplin 
you have. They are childish to tha 
extent, with a childishness that th: 
human race, presumably, will never b: 
without. But if you use the disciplin: 
of reason—and if you win—then the 
other employes will be stronger for you 
than they ever were. 

The seriousness of discharging an 
employe is in proportion to his tenure 
of employment. If he has been with you 
for years, it is termed rank ingratitude 
on your part to discharge him. If you 
do discharge him without cause that is 
plain to your entire force, you have sown 
the seeds of fear, you have weakened 
their belief in their own security. 

Here’s the way one employer wisely 
handled his personnel problem. He had 
two men eligible for promotion, and only 
one position open to offer them. He 
promptly promoted one man, and gave 
the other a pay increase, a slight one. 
He let them figure out for themselves 
that only one bigger job was open, but 
he made it worth while for the second 
man to stay on until another promotion 
was open to him. 


‘‘Opportunity’’ Creed 

This employer has a creed which is 
well known to his employes. It contains 
the word “opportunity” several times. 
It embodies the employer’s awareness of 
the fact that he has the opportunity to 
enrich his employes’ physical lives with 
money paid for services rendered; the 
opportunity to enrich their mental lives 
with inducements to learn and under- 
stand the bigger and deeper things of 
life ; the opportunity to enrich their spir- 
itual lives with a leadership that does 
not falter. And there are other opportu- 
nities, such as those of affording happi- 
ness, friendliness, pleasure, recreation 
and the like. 

The employes have been shown a sim- 
ilar creed, one they can subscribe to if 
they so desire. It contains the same men- 
tion of opportunity, from just a little 
different angle. 

Together these creeds make up what 
is known as the plant obligation. In 
other words, the plant itself, as it rep- 
resents the spirit of this employer and 
employes, gives evidence to the world 
that these people work together for the 
pleasure of mankind. 

That obligation, and the creeds, prac- 
tically sum up the art and theory of 
creating employe loyalty. It is signifi- 
cant that the last item mentioned in each 
one is “the power of a smile.” 
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“NOW THERE’S AN IDEA!” SAID HE 


The customer asked the printer to 
do some creative work on a job, 
and has never regretted it. He got 
a real idea! Read how the printer 
combined brain-work with press- 


work and built up a full campaign 


* 


BY W. CARLTON STREMIC 


Layout and Typographic Director, 
The Bingham Company, Philadelphia 


As Told to 
J. A. WoLKEAU 


* 


HE CLASSIC PROBLEM of the letter- 
[ies printer with imagination, as 

of all other agencies for claiming 
the public eye and attention, is that of 
playing the part of his customer’s cus- 
tomer. The problem is today more mean- 
ingful than it was ever before, first 
because many other processes have been 
designed to serve the same ends, sec- 
ondly because typographic technique is 
more elegant and resourceful, and thirdly 
because of the ancient and outworn but 
still standing notion—which must be 
dispelled !—of the printer as a man pos- 
sessed of a certain number of fonts of 
type and limited equipment, who will in 
a very perfunctory and uninspired way 
produce such a class of work as these 
enable him to do, but will persistently 
refuse to go out of his way to produce 
anything any better. 

To an industry which, more self-con- 
scious than most, feels itself inert and 
cumbersome, any means for stimulation 
of business would seem to be of necessity 
in the nature of boot-strap lifting. Our 
suggestions are directed to intelligent 
printers who envision, as we do, further 
possibilities for work in the field of crea- 
tive printing which any printer, having 
average equipment, may produce, and 
keep himself profitably busy thereby. 

The Bingham Company, Philadelphia, 
styles its activity as being that of “Cre- 
alive Printing’’—and it tries to live up 
to its “handle.” Its front-office manifesto 
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Basic idea was to make the reader “hat conscious” 
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Hats off to the printer who not only printed, but created this job! Half a million copies 
eventually were ordered. Booklet is 5144 by 7 inches; twenty pages. Front cover shown. 


and thus receptive to fresh data on 


American hats and current American styles. The hat industry and the public applauded 


is backed by a small force of associates 
who appreciate the fact that every print- 
ing prospect provides a real opportunity 
to display ingenuity and technique. 

We mean to show how selling our cus- 
tomer’s product takes profitable prece- 
dence over our ultimate desire to sell a 
job of printing—with better-than-usual 
results in virtually every case. 

The production machinery of our plant 
includes two 5-0 Miehles, one 25 by 
38 Miehle, one No. 2 Kelly, two smail 
Kellys, two Miehle verticals, a Colt 
press and an 8 by 12 Gordon. In addi- 
tion to these, we have bindery equipment 
including a Cleveland folder, and an 
Intertype machine. 

Thus outfitted, we endeavor to keep 
machines and men at work which pays. 


Of course, that offers a constant, day- 
by-day problem. But since it is ideas and 
not “runs” which, in the final analysis, 
provide work for our men and machines, 
let us go on to an “idea” problem— 
which for us meant a customer problem. 
Such, for instance, as that of a Philadel- 
phia hat manufacturer, whose main con- 
cern, obviously, was to sell hats. 

Heretofore, hat selling was confined 
largely to the pages of the newspaper, 
and some use was made of direct mail. 
In trying to find a third sales agent, as 
efficacious as the previous ones, and pref- 
erably more so, we bucked up against a 
problem. But we wanted to do something 
“different.” We needed an idea. 

Selling hats requires concentration. It 
is comparatively quite a simple thing to 
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remind a man he needs a new hat—and 
a woman does not need a reminder. But 
to influence a man to buy a particular 
brand of hat . .. that is a teaser for 
the sales-promotion designer, and it gives 
him pause. In giving ourselves over to it 
we found that our hat manufacturer had 
first to overcome a tendency in men to go 
without hats, secondly to impress the 
quality of his own goods on prospects. 

Hats became the issue of the day. Far 
from suggesting to us what sort or form 
of promotional literature might put his 
sales campaign over the top, our hat 
manufacturer did not even seem dedi- 
cated to the proposition that a job of 
printing would turn his particular trick. 
But granted that printing might be the 
ideal medium for his sales stimulus, it 
was up to us whether the layout was 
going to take the form of a broadside or 
of a billboard. Once again we were in the 
giddy predicament of the publicity man 
who has full leave to go ahead, but not 
even heartening promise of a tentative 
order to warm his innards. We started 
from scratch. 

Behind us stretched the tradition of hat 
advertising: the pink-skinned men, wear- 
ing enigmatic smiles and the new fall 
shade of gray in hats. Makers of quality 
hats have found and retained this charm- 
ing but taciturn mode in their printed 
advertising until it has. become as unin- 
triguing as a barber's pole. 

It struck us one day with the full 
force of a Florida gale that by contrast 
to this sober tradition, the story of the 
native hats worn in other countries might 
prove to be one packed with romance and 
glamour. The fact, for example, that 
Portuguese fishermen wore tin hats and 
the natives of the Island of Sumatra 
wore heavy ones made of wood and bam- 
boo might appear to have little bearing 
on the sale of the streamlined architec- 
ture in hats offered by the hat industry 
in this country today But that 
there was a connection, we were sure. 

By presenting an entertaining story 
of interesting styles in hats worn in for- 
eign lands, our hat manufacturer might 
make his reader recep- 
tive to fresh data on American hats 
and present styles. And so we came to 
him bringing our brain-child in the form 
of a rough dummy, a materialized con- 
cept neatly fitted to our notion of the 
romance in the hat business, and at the 
same time a piece of printing from which 
we pretty nearly accurately calculated 
the tentative cost of the work. We sup- 
plied him both specimen and figures. 

Our manufacturer was offering a qual- 
ity product. Our job had to conform to 
our customer’s objective by laying claim 
to the attention of men, and more espe- 
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hat conscious, 


cially of informed men. As for the nature 
of his appeal, we had realized that noth- 
ing so gratifies a generally well informed 
buyer as further to inform him. Our 
sense of suitability had urged us to be 
generous with history and geography. 
And we therefore had thought to have 
the publisher of ‘““Hats of the World” 
tell the prospective hat buyer more about 
the past, present, and future of hats 
than the man on the street might learn 
for himself in a month of bank holidays 
searching in museums. 

Furthermore, to assure him that the 
trade would codperate with him in dis- 
tributing his advertising and sharing the 
cost, w 
into the hands of twenty of his salesmen 
twenty dummies we had gotten up for 
them to use as advertising tests in scat- 
tered districts. Haberdashers and dealers 
were told by the salesmen of the pro- 
jected contents of the book, and were 
quoted a price on copies that carried 
on the outside back cover a dealer’s 
imprint. Surprised salesmen returned 
with orders for 100,000 copies. 

We then commenced a combing inves- 
tigation of hat traditions and customs of 
other lands, and began broadcasting 
queries to Europe and Asia for material 
on national headwear styles. To facili- 
tate our investigation we made inquiries 
of foreign consulates in America, and 
American consulates abroad; we wrote 
to large jobbing houses in Europe, and 
ransacked the local library. We left no 
source of information untouched. 

One of the best commercial artists in 
the city was procured to develop the 
ninety-five sketches featured in “Hats 
of the World” from the descriptive and 
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historical material coming in daily fron 
outside sources. In the production 0! 
these little sketches skill and speed wer: 
equally important factors. 

Finally, we decided upon a buff an 
black color combination for the job to b: 
run on a special 80-pound Eggshe!! 
which after a number of tryouts we hac 
selected for stock. Using our two 5-( 
Miehles, we ran the two colors, three-up. 
simultaneously. The covers were neat) 
imprinted, three-up, after being stitched. 

The time spent in preparation and 
printing of “Hats of the World” we 
count as time well spent and productive 
of gratifying response. Were we to be 
contented with complimentary words 
alone, we certainly would have no cause 
to complain, for on this occasion we 
received more than our usual quota of 
commendation, the greater part of which 
came out of the hat industry itself. Some 
of it was the general trade approval of 
the ‘“‘stunt,” voiced through the medium 
of the hat-trade journals. Directly from 
our hat manufacturer we were informed 
that a surprisingly large number of the 
increased territorial sales were to be 
traced exclusively to the influence of 
“Hats of the World.” Obviously, the 
idea had taken hold in a big way. 

Now this is the brand of flattery we 
thoroughly enjoy, especially when it 
comes from official headquarters. But our 
comment is that it was no more than 
justified by service performed by the 
printing industry through our agency 
for the hat industry. “Hats of the World” 
sells hats in general, and particularly 
“Stylepark” hats. There is no escaping 
a hundred allusions to the name “‘Style- 
park” and to the manufacturer’s latent 
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Two inside pages of the booklet, “Hats of the World,” first dummy of which so impressed 
haberdashers and dealers that they ordered 100,000 imprinted copies on the very first run. 
The data and the ninety-five sketches reproduced were backed up by painstaking researc! 
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message, yet there is very little obvious 
advertising spotted anywhere in the book 

\nd here are a few objectives accom- 
plished for our hat manufacturer by pub- 
lication of his brochure: 

Distributed through retail outlets, and 
imprinted with the name of the local 
dealer, it attracted buyers and built good 
will in generous quantity. In extension, 
through the medium of the public libra- 


promotional information, and composi- 
tion of two newspaper ads from which 
mats were made for dealers. 

President Roosevelt was presented 
with a specially bound copy of “Hats of 
the World,” as were many United States 
senators and governors. 

In a manner no less thoroughgoing, 
we went to work several months later on 
the production of a campaign brochure 


“Near to midnight,” typed our copy 
writer, “the new world slept in silent 
darkness .. . a restless sleep, for the 
threat of war was at the threshold. 
Across the river from Boston, outlawed 
city of New England, a nervous young 
silversmith paced beside his saddled 
horse . waiting.” Thus with unbated 
enthusiasm he tapped out page after 
page of copy. Drama was the stuff that 


A real idea often carries a printer a long way. Shown above are the display cards, the post cards, letterheads, and the newspaper setups that 
followed the printing of the “Hats of the World” booklet. All of these jobs were the outcome of sound creative effort on the printer’s part 


ries (5,000 copies were sent to commu- 
nity libraries), it came into the hands of 
children. Child interest helps further a 
responsive home interest in developing 
good will and sales. 

In the same way it reached new terri- 
tories not covered by manufacturer’s 
dealers, providing him with new repre- 
sentation contacts. 

It was produced codperatively, there- 
fore economically, by both manufacturer 
and dealer, a cost-sharing partnership 
which assured the campaign of thorough 
coverage and distribution. 

An additional order for 400,000 more 
imprinted copies was received soon after 
the first printing, bringing the total of 
copies printed to a half-million. This, of 
course, was the highly gratifying result 
of our preliminary conception. 

In rounding out his campaign the 
manufacturer placed with us other jobs, 
in the execution of which we made use 
of our book material. These included: 
four display cards, 11 by 14, in two col- 
ors, letterheads, post cards bearing sales 


for a large electrical-appliances corpo- 
ration seeking to get into direct touch 
with homes and housewives in an effort 
to acquaint them with the differences 
and advantages in better lighting. 

Our method was essentially the same, 
although our client was more articulate 
than buyers’ of printing usually are, and 
in defining his message to us left us with 
a pretty clear idea of what he wanted. 

We built up upon his idea of “Good 
eyes plus good light equals good sight” 
and devised copy for this thirty-two- 
page brochure called “Light Through 
the Ages” with special reference to the 
progressive yeoman service rendered by 
lampmakers from antiquity to modern 
times in the interest of “better light, bet- 
ter sight’’—a fascinating theme. 

Here again we had to know our sub- 
ject and know it well. In developing 
such institutional literature with a view 
toward making it of authoritative nature, 
it is essential to be accurate. The read- 
ing public takes diabolical pleasure in 
pointing out an inaccuracy. 


he was writing, drama that he had been 
made to feel existed in his theme, and 
drama which we feel is to be found in 
the origins of every modern product or 
service we promote. 

Our artist was no less inspirited by the 
element of the spectacular. In a series of 
twenty-four historical sketches he vied 
with our copy writer for power and color 
in expression and finesse in execution. 

The creations of both copy writer and 
artist were checked, before being put 
into type and plates, with authentic sci- 
entific knowledge of the history of light- 
ing fixtures in possession of a member of 
the fine staff of the Franklin Institute 
Museum of Philadelphia. 

Seventy-five thousand copies of “Light 
Through the Ages” were sold by the 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, the pur- 
chaser of this printing, to subsidiary 
public utilities corporations under an 
arrangement similar to that between the 
hat manufacturer and his dealers. 

Another printing job which developed 
in the course of the campaign was a 
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small thirty-two-page imprinted booklet 
designed especially to get into the hands 
of men and boys. Copy included football 
schedules of American college teams for 
the coming season, a short history of the 
game in this country, officials’ signals, 
and intercollegiate football records . 

a mass of information treasured as a 
keepsake by our sport-minded American 
boys and men. Four pages of the book 
were devoted to the “Better Light—Bet- 
ter Sight” theme and argument. One 
hundred thousand of the schedule books 
were ordered in the month of July, pro- 
viding our plant with a very welcome 
summertime job. 

In January we sold hats, in June we 
sold light. During other months, in addi- 
tion to our regular run of commercial 
and job work, we offer to the industrial 
world printing—the salesman par excel- 
‘lence for many goods and services. The 
unusual interest we take in this branch 
of printing is wholly warranted by the 
rich prospects of the field, which may be 
news to many conservative printers, and 
good news for them. Printing has what 
it takes to build sales. 


x * 


Folders With “‘Feel’’ 


To suggest the feeling of fabrics, a 
woolen manufacturer has made use of a 
suéde-finish stock, the inside pages of his 
folder being smooth and embodying the 
usual swatches. Tailors’ names are to be 
imprinted on the cover. Note: suéde-fin- 
ish papers can be applied with equal 
effectiveness to the presentation of other 
lines—women’s wear, for example. Spe- 
cialty shops usually can be stimulated to 
“self-expression” by something a little 
out of the ordinary; when you haven’t a 
better idea, check through your paper 
sample book for a promotion hunch. 


x * 


Ink Dries Immediately 


“You may pass your thumb across the 
freshly-printed surface without damag- 
ing the printing.” This is what The Sat- 
urday Evening Post claims for its new- 
est mechanical development, the instan- 
taneous drying of letterpress ink, as 
announced by that publication recently. 

“Today, after careful experimental 
work,” states the announcement, “The 
Saturday Evening Post has presses in 
operation that print botli sides of a 
swiftly-moving web of paper in a matter 
of seconds—the side first printed being 
dry before the paper reaches the cylin- 
der that prints the second side. This 
method finally eliminates all those dis- 
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advantages known variously as first-side 
‘smudge,’ ‘smear,’ and ‘lick-off’ in web 
perfecting printing. 

“Production men on the staff of adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies are now 
invited to visit us at our manufacturing 
department in Philadelphia. There they 
may observe freshly printed sheets lifted 
directly from the delivery of these web 
prefecting presses with all the printed 
pages sharp and clean and the ink as dry 
on the first side as it formerly has been 


after eight to twelve hours’ drying.” Ti: 
publication also points out that som= 
years ago it developed the multi-colcy 
web perfecting press and the widely use| 
wax spray method of preventing offse’. 

It is very gratifying to THe INLAN» 
PrinTeER to note this development, and 
to observe the progress that has been 
made in this field by ink manufacturers, 
notably the Fred’k H. Levey Company, 
Incorporated, and also the Internationa] 
Printing Ink Corporation. 


FINE BOOK RELATES COMPANY HISTORY 


COMPANY THAT SERVES 
A ninety years may be 
expected to dress itself 
rather impressively when 
marking such an anniver- 
sary. Tradition stretching 
back over more than three- 
quarters of a century is 
well worth distinguished 
embodiment. That was the 
reason why, when the old 
State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, celebrated 
its ninetieth anniversary 
last year, it cast about for 
some means of presenting 
its long and _ honorable 
record. As you might sup- 
pose, a quality printer 
entered the picture. It was 
decided to embody the his- 
tory of the company in a 
book that would be at once 
dignified and decidedly 
outstanding. Information 
was gathered and the text 
was written by William H. 
Cunningham, famed State 
Mutual statistician since 
1896. The printing and 
publishing end of the job 
was turned over to The Davis Press, 
Incorporated, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

The finished book sets a high mark 
for other printers to shoot at. Every one 
of its 200-odd pages, 61% by 914, inches, 
reflects the kind of intelligent planning 
and scrupulous typography and press- 
work that lifts printing into the realms 
of genuine craftsmanship. All the fac- 
tors—cover, page stock, type, second 
color, illustration and binding—are com- 
bined to make a unified and impressive 
whole. The Davis Press and the State 
Mutual may well be proud of the result 
of their handiwork. 

The book is bound in green-gray wood 
veneer, which gives a silver-birch-bark 
effect. This provides an effective back- 
ground for the title, “Protecting Three 


Anniversary book produced for the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company, by The Davis Press, Incorporated, Worcester 


Generations,’ printed in bright green. 
The cover also bears the company’s seal, 
in green and gold. 

Inside covers and end papers are light 
green, with a tree design printed in 
darker green. The trunk, roots, and the 
branches of the tree are symbolic, the 
roots representing the investments and 
resources of the company, the trun 
representing the home office and its many 
branches, and the branches symbolizing 
the general agents. This same appro- 
priate design occurs frequently through- 
out the book as ornamentation. 

The tree symbol, used to ornament 
chapter heads and illustrations throug)'- 
out the book, is printed in light green, as 
are also page rules and folios. Text anc 
halftones are in black. 
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YOUNG 
DESIGNER 


COVER 
CONTEST 


YOUNG MAN out of the Mid West— 
A Leroy Barfuss, age twenty-four, 
of the Stewart-Simmons Com- 
pany, creator of fine direct advertising, 
Waterloo, Ilowa—sat down and designed 
a house-organ cover. While he was at it 
he designed two more. Then he sent all 
three to the judges of the Kablegram 
Cover Contest, in care of THE INLAND 
Printer, kept his fingers crossed, and 
anxiously hoped for the best. 

The best was happily forthcoming. 
Two of the designs clicked emphatically 
with the judges, the results of whose 
balloting gave Barfuss the first and fifth 
awards. Barfuss had really gone boom! 

It wasn’t, however, just a walk-away. 
Amid the formidable heap of entries 
were three designs submitted by Alfred 
Bader, fine typographer with Printype, 
Incorporated, in New York City. Last 
April, in a cover contest for the souvenir 
program of the Cincinnati convention of 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, conducted by THE 
Ixuanp Printer, Bader had won first, 
fifth, and ninth awards! Here he was, 
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Further Proof that Barfuss and Bader are Going Places! 













Although Leroy Barfuss, who submitted the first-prize-winning design shown above, is only 
twenty-four years old, he has convinced judges in this, and other contests, that he really 
knows his stuff. Background plate was cut in rubber, printed in dark gray. Type is black 


back on the job again, with three very 
excellent covers. So it was only after a 
lot of pencil-biting on the part of the 
judges that two of his Kablegram entries 
were ranked second and ninth. 

The business of balloting, in fact, was 
tough sledding all the way. There was, 
for example, an entry of Ben Wiley’s 
that had plenty to recommend it. For a 
period of some twenty years, prize-win- 
ning typographical specimens of Wiley’s 
have appeared in leading magazines. 
That the judges awarded his current 
entry third prize is high tribute to Bar- 


fuss and Bader. (Entries, of course, 
were listed solely by number; designers’ 
names were not announced to the judges 
until after the awards had been made.) 

Entries arrived from virtually every 
state in the Union. Canada was also rep- 
resented. Two designs were mailed from 
Sweden—one, by Nils Buskqvist, Ulv- 
sunda, winning twelfth award ; the other, 
sent by Walter Falk, Stockholm, having 
much to commend it, but not quite mak- 
ing the grade. Both Buskqvist and Falk 
have won prizes in previous contests con- 
ducted by THe INLAND PrinTER. Meyer 
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Wagman, whose entry gained the tenth 
place, is likewise a former prize winner. 

The contest was the outcome of a 
desire of Kable Brothers Company, pub- 
lication printer, Mount Morris, Illinois, 
to secure a series of twelve outstanding 
covers for its monthly publication, The 
Kablegram. Among house-organs, this is 
somewhat of a veteran, having been pub- 
lished every month almost continuously 
since 1912. Volume twenty-two 
begins with the January, 1936, 
issue, on the cover of which 
appears the first of the prize- 
annexing designs. Kablegram 
covers, in the past, have been of 
various types—some drawn by 
artists, some photographic, and 
others made from reproductions 
of the front covers of maga- 
zines being published by Kable 
Brothers. There was also an 
interesting series or two show- 
ing significant operations in the 
various sections of the Kable 
plant. Originally The Kable- 
gram was printed in an 814 by 
1114 size and carried a stand- 
ard cover, only the color being 
changed each month. Later on, 
when the page size was reduced 
to 6 by 9 inches, the standard 
cover was abandoned, and at the 
beginning of each year a series 
of twelve more or less related 
covers was laid out. A cover 
contest for The Kablegram had 
never been held before. Several 
months ago, announcement and 
details of such a cover contest 
appeared in the pages of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

Contestants were limited to 
the use of type and typefound- 
ers ornaments only, no special 
drawings being permitted. It 
was specified, however, that any 
patterns cut in linoleum, blank 
metal, or in rubber would be 
allowed. The problem of choos- 
ing the winners was put in the 
hands of a committee composed 
of the type designer, Oswald 
Cooper, of Bertsch & Cooper, 
advertising typographers, Chi- 
cago; Hec Mann, director of 
typography for Kable Brothers 
Company; Douglas C. McMur- 
trie, Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany, Chicago; and the editor 
of Tue InLanp Printer. The 
results of their selections are 
shown on these pages. 

It is interesting to note that 
Leroy Barfuss, winner of the 
first prize, was early recognized 
as having exceptional talent in 
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printing design. At the age of twenty- 
one he was a third-prize winner in a 
similar contest conducted by another 
graphic arts publication. He attended 
the American Academy of Art and the 
Art Institute in Chicago, and is a grad- 
uate of the Chicago School of Printing. 
In 1932, when the last-named institution 
entered the Printing Exhibits Contest 
held in Washington, its entries consisted 


largely of specimens of Barfuss’ wor! 

In commenting on the intention behin.. 
his first-prize-winning entry, Barfus: 
states: “My aim was to evolve a desig: 
containing color, motion, and good lay 
out, and, at the same time, to make i 
simple and have it conform to moder: 
lines. The gray plate was cut in rubber 
Trafton Script and Modern Corvinus 
are the types used.” 


Alfred Bader’s design, second award, is shown at upper left; blue-green background, with title, date line, and cod 
in black. Upper right: Ben Wiley’s entry, third award; type and diagonal rule in deep orange. Lower Seft: Harolf 
Armstrong, fourth; background, deep rose on white. Lower right: Leroy Barfuss, fifth; original background gra 











The design is a remarkably 
fresh and stimulating piece of 
work, full of verve and color, 
despite the gray background, 
and lifted far above the level of 
mere competency by the coolly 
audacious treatment—or non- 
treatment, rather—of the novel 
upper-left corner. Removal of 
the corner segment was a bold 


stroke, happily validated by the IAs, : aN . PEA ‘ THE KABLE 


er codg masterful arrangement of com- : 
t: Harolf »ensating elements. Barfuss set us Beh 8 G 
ound gray himself “3 hard problem and is fees tf RAM 
solved it brilliantly. (The blank 
corner, incidentally, might well Pe 1 eas 
serve as an appropriate place : as eet Ge: Se ; JANUARY 1936 
for the insertion of a check list ae, See Ree 
of names, in those organizations : 
where incoming publications are Z ee es Comey as pik 
given inter-office circulation.) _ ae wee’ OS: 
In his second winning design, JA NUA RY. oe 195 
Barfuss has kept well within Ly ea ee 
conventional limits without any ; eo ees) ge 
sacrifice of charm, demonstrat- 
ing thereby that simplicity is no 
obstacle to freshness, provided 
you have a bit of that intangible 
“stuff on the ball.” 
Entrants in future contests of 
this nature will do well to keep 
in mind the fact that originality 
of conception and adroitness in 
execution are factors that go 
hand in hand. At least three of 
the non-winning designs in the 
current contest, while not dis- 


carded for this reason, were 
based on a rising-sun-and-rays 
theme—a conception that can- 


not be said to indicate any par- 
ticular inventiveness. The type GRAM 
of preliminary “cranium-work”’ 
that goes into the making of a 
prize-winning design is indi- 
cated in Alfred Bader’s com- 
ments on his own second-award 
contest cover: 
“While reading The Kable- 
gram’s contest , Ait ee JANUARY 1936 
the idea of embodying the Morse 
code in some manner was sug- 
gested to me by the title itself. 
After playing with the hunch, I Upper left: John L. Dial, sixth award; deep orange background, type in black. Upper right: Ernst Lindemann, 
realized that the code could be — geyenth; small type and decoration behind initial in red. Lower left: Emil Georg Sahlin, eighth; type in black, 
used only as a form of orna- square and dash in deep orange. Lower right: Alfred Bader, ninth; reverse letters in medium gray on light cream 
ment. Continuing, I decided to 
get away from the white-paper back- ment the remaining space in harmony On his other winning design (ninth 
ground and to use a full-color plate with with the top design. The white design award) Bader comments as follows: “In 
a design cut into it. Executed in this was cut into linoleum. The green color, laying this out I determined to use type 
manner, it gives the impression of a mixed by using white, yellow, and blue and rules only. But the letters in the 
three-color job. The ‘K,’ used as a sym- __ inks, appealed to me because of its mod- word ‘Kablegram’ seemed too stark, so I 
bol for Kablegram, with its round curve, ern appearance. I used this light shade cut them in reverse. I set ‘The’ on a slant 
suggests a circle, which idea is also car- to give type and design an even break. _ to add liveliness. The first sketch of the 
ried out in the word itself and in the date I might add that the word ‘Kablegram’ design, which had a background running 
ime below. Both the white rules and the seemed to make the use of Kabel type from the type down to the edge of the 
Morse code are used to fill out and orna- almost inevitable. So Kabel it is.” paper, looked good to me; but I tried it 
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in color and I decided it looked too 
much like a candy-box wrapper. So I 
conceived the idea of embodying the type 
in a band, which apparently runs around 
the booklet. With the help of one-point 
rules, which serve to hold the two reverse 
lines together, I think this impression is 
attained. The color of the word ‘Kable- 
gram’ was chosen because of its 50 per 
cent value. The rest is as you see.” 

Bader, it is interesting to note, was 
the sole contestant to embody the Morse 
code in a submitted design. Technical 
ingenuity, however, was displayed in 
abundance. All but two of the winning 
entries were created with the aid of some 
form of linoleum, metal, or rubber block. 
Some of the cutting was decidedly ambi- 
tious—notably that necessitated by the 
letters in Bader’s and Meyer Wagman’s 
designs. Harold Armstrong’s book made 
of type rules is adroitly done, and his 
background, too, called for skilful block 
cutting. Corvinus and Eden, similar type 
faces, appear on six covers. Bodoni Mod- 
ern shows up but once. 

Space, unfortunately does not permit 
the inclusion of all the prize-winners’ 
comments on their own designs. These, 
undoubtedly, would be of value as reveal- 
ing the viewpoints and working methods 
of good technicians. But all the twelve 
prize-winning covers are reproduced 
herewith so that all may study them; 
and Tue INLAND Printer believes that 
this contest, like those it has sponsored 
heretofore, has been fruitful in ideas 
which every printer and designer can 





LEROY BARFUSS 
Waterloo, Iowa; First Prize, $75 


* * 
Second Prize ($50) to Alfred 
Bader, New York City; Third 
Prize ($40) : Ben Wiley, Spring- 
field, Illinois. And Nine Awards 
($15 each): Harold Armstrong, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Leroy 
Barfuss; John L. Dial, Spring- 
field, Illinois; Ernst Lindemann, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Emil Georg 
Sahlin, of Buffalo, New York; 
Alfred Bader; Meyer Wagman, 
Newark, New Jersey; Bernard 
Kunen, Laurelton, Long Island; 
Nils Buskqvist, Sweden 








adapt. In this connection, here is a state- 
ment made by Milo D. Zimmerman, sec- 
retary of Kable Brothers Company, and 
under whose supervision The Kablegram 
is produced: “The covers chosen by the 
judges are much better than anything 
we have ever had, and I am confident 
that many discriminating readers of The 
Kablegram will congratulate us on the 
improvement.” And he adds: “I picked 
five of the twelve winners myself, much 
to my surprise! So, you see, I could 
almost qualify for your judging team.” 

Well, it wasn’t an easy contest to 
judge; and certainly all the designs pos- 
sessing real merit weren’t limited to the 
first twelve places. It is to be regretted 
that so much commendable design was 
“born to bloom unseen,” but every con- 
testant, whether officially a winner or 
not, has the satisfaction of having made 
a genuine creative effort. To all who sub- 
mitted entries we say: Try again next 
time! If you’re ever going to fly at all, 
every attempted flight strengthens the 
pinions. Watch for future contests. 

Winning covers will appear on The 
Kablegram in the approximate order in 
which they were selected by the judges, 
although the publishers reserve the right 
to change the order in the interest of 
variety. According to Zimmerman, it 
would not be difficult to make a selection 
of twelve more covers for a 1937 cover 
series from among the entries that failed 
to place in this contest. That, however, 
is a matter that will be considered later, 
if it is considered at all. 


The final three awards in The Kablegram cover contest went to the entries reproduced below. Meyer Wagman’s design, number ten, appears 


in the center; the color scheme is black and silver, with reverse letters and date band in ivory. Bernard Kunen’s entry, number eleven, 


appears at the left; the vertical stripe in the original is canary yellow. Twelfth award, Nils Buskqvist, Sweden; the title in his design is in blue 
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Readers are invited to send inquiries with regard to their pressroom problems. 


Replies will be mailed if stamped, addressed envelope accompanies questions 


Heavy Edges on Highlights 


We are experiencing some difficulty in 
eliminating the dark edges which appear 
around highlights of halftones. While we 
expect this trouble with old cuts, we cannot 
understand why new cuts from one customer 
in particular should show this line even after 
an overlay is attached to the makeready. 
Cutting one point from the edge does not 
seem to help much. Is there a method to 
remedy this in makeready or are the cuts at 
fault and, if so, can they be fixed easily? 

We suggest you check the edges in the 
engraver’s proofs. Any heavy edge show- 
ing there should be removed by the 
engraver. If you are asked to do it, you 
will need a set of engravers’ tools. Edges 
that appear clean in the proofs should 
easily be printed clean for thousands of 
impressions with a thorough makeready. 
When about to cut away a point of the 
edge, make a bevel running a sixteenth 
of an inch to the edge and cut away just 
the last point or two. 


Slur From Rocking Plate 


We would be very much interested in hav- 
ing your opinion of the cause of the slur 
which can be seen on the enclosed samples. 
Sheet “A” was run on a cylinder job press. 
After trying everything we could think of to 
remove the slur we tried running it on a 
four-roller cylinder press. The result is the 
same. In thirty years of printing we have 
never encountered anything quite like this. 

Since the results on both presses are 
the same, by elimination we are led to 
examine the form. You will find that the 
plate is rocking because not level and 
type high, or not firmly mounted on its 
base. When a plate like this is properly 
mounted and the makeready suited to its 
corrected height, the slur will be gone. 


Clean Perforating 

Please inform us of the best way to get 
clean, sharp perforating on the press, espe- 
cially with type forms. 

The best results are obtained with a 
sharp rule, with the hyphens very close 
together. Thin strips of metal are best, 
if space permits, but ledger index bristol 
also helps to get a clean perforation if 
the perforating rule is made ready to 
penetrate the sheet with uniform impres- 
sion throughout the length of the rule. 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


By folding the sheet over on the per- 
foration and looking at the reverse side 
of it, you can see whether the impression 
is uniform. There is a perforating device 
which may be affixed to a cross-rod of a 
cylinder press and which will perforate 
parallel to the bearers. 


Eliminating Mottle 


In looking over the attached label you will 
note the mottled appearance of the green ink. 
I have this trouble with all light colors when 
printing solids. What is the cause? 

Mottle shows that the ink is not stiff 
enough for the paper. The ink may be 
too soft in itself, or too much reducer 
added may have decreased its viscosity. 
The corrective is to add a stiffer ink or 
a little No. 3 varnish. 


Spot Carbonizing 


In one of the late issues of THe INLAND 
Printer I find a notice on spot carbonizing. 
As I don’t know this special sort of carbon- 
izing printing I will appreciate some details 
on the subject. 

Carbon paper in this country is manu- 
factured with special equipment by rib- 
bon and carbon companies who coat the 
sheet’s entire surface, but the printer 
cannot match this coating on the press 
with the thin film of ink. However, when 
a part of the sheet, generally a minor 
part, is to be carbonized, the printer fre- 
quently does the job with a special car- 
bonizing ink and this is generally termed 
spot carbonizing. 


Cutting Small Labels 


How are small labels in large quantities 
usually cut? Is there a good practical com- 
pressible gage to be used when cutting nar- 
rower than the cutter clamp? 

Modern paper-cutting machines make 
three-quarter and one-half inch cuts. 
While we know of no compressible gage 
there are ways of making cuts narrower 
than one-half inch if that is what you 
want. Advise that you consult the manu- 
facturer of your paper cutter and tell 
him just what you want to accomplish. 
If it is possible to make the width of 
cut you have in mind, he will have the 
answer for you. 
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Use of Metallic Inks 


Can you tell us how the enclosed folder 
could have been printed so as to make the 
medals show up better? We refer principally 
to the gold medals. We are doing consider- 
able printing with metallic inks; at times 
doing beautiful work and at other times we 
seem to know nothing about where we are at! 
One great trouble is gold ink wiping off of 
litho label paper. 

If you use too much powder the ink 
will not dry as quickly as it should and 
will rub off. A warm pressroom is also 
necessary. Use tacky rollers set light. 
The makeready must be thorough and 
the impression as light as possible. The 
ink should be kept stirred up in the foun- 
tain either with an agitator or ink knife. 
The press should not be allowed to stand 
after it is inked up. Do not use more 
rollers than necessary to ink the form 
properly. The aim is to start with the 
right proportion of powder and varnish, 
keep it well mixed and transfer it as 
quickly as possible with tacky rollers, 
which will carry both powder and var- 
nish to the form on which light roller 
pressure will prevent squashing. To pre- 
vent squashing a light impression is used 
to transfer the ink from form to paper. 


**Level and Type High’’ 


We are enclosing a test sheet from a recent 
sample run of wraps. You may note that the 
black plate appears to be higher than the red 
plate and, presuming that the plates may be 
printed in register, we are wondering if the 
difference in height of the two plates could 
spoil the register. If this is possible, how may 
the trouble be eliminated? 


The black plate is very high on one 
end. This can ruin the register. All plates 
should be level and type high. This is the 
foundation of printing in register with- 
out slur; otherwise there’s trouble. 


Imprinting Playing Cards 

We have recently imprinted medium priced 
decks of playing cards, also imported cards, 
and have trouble getting a good print on the 
highly finished surface. We will appreciate 
any helpful suggestions. 


It is possible by adding melted waxes 
to warmed ink to print on some finishes, 
but other finishes require special inks. 
Submit sample cards to the inkmaker. 
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Hand-cut Rubber Plates 


Enclosed sheets are samples of a job that 
we now have on the press and which has been 
giving us considerable worry and trouble in 
relation to the plates used for the secondary 
color. On one sheet I have marked the area 
which is pitting on the rubber plate after a 
run of thirty-five hundred impressions. I 
have marked the direction of roller travel. 
The ink is specially made for rubber-plate 
printing; is very soft in body with very little 
tack. It was used straight from the can with- 
out doping. Thinking that perhaps friction 
may have contributed to the trouble, I took 
the temperature of the rubber plate after 
running about five hundred. The temperature 
of the plate was one degree higher than that 
of the surrounding air, which would indicate 
the friction was not excessive. We have been 
printing from rubber for a year and get this 
trouble whenever we run oil-varnish inks 
with the exception of aluminum ink, with 
which we get up to seventy-five thousand 
impressions. Please advise. 


‘From your statement it appears that 
either the rubber plates are not suffi- 
ciently oil-resistant or the ink is not 
properly made for use on hand-cut rub- 








ber plates. Perhaps a change to another 
brand of oil-resistant rubber plates and 
to another brand of inks for printing on 
these plates will prove helpful. At the 
same time be careful that the form is 
type high and the cylinder is not over- 
packed, as failure to meet these condi- 
tions increases pitting. We mention this 
because a double-print effect is seen on 
the back edges of these plates. 


Overpacked Cylinders 


Enclosed please find a sixteen-page section 
of a catalog which I have been attempting to 
print on a cylinder press. You will notice a 
slur or wear on the gutter edge of each page? 
Can you tell me exact cause and remedy? 

When the slur is the length of the 
page, on both type and cuts, and is worse 
on the side of each page further from 
the gripper edge of the sheet, it is due to 
an overpacked cylinder, which is over- 
packed because the cylinder is not firmly 
riding the bearers. The remedy, obviously, 
would be to lower the cylinder. 
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Ink Repeller? 
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Where I work we do quite a lot of work 
from zine originals, and in many cases we 
cannot raise the rollers high enough to pre- 
vent the ink from getting in the low places 
and so causing these blank parts to print. 
Can you supply a formula for making an ink 
repeller to prevent this? I have heard that 
there is such a thing on the market. 

No ink repeller is available, nor is 
such a thing necessary. It is probable 
that your trouble is due to soft packing, 
excessive impression instead of make- 
ready, excessive supply of ink or, per- 
haps, the wrong ink. The zincs may be 
over type high and your rollers not set 
properly. Use hard packing, halftone 
ink, a thorough makeready; if the zincs 
are type high and the rollers set right, 
you should have little trouble printing 
zines cleanly. 


Presswork Versus Cuts 


We enclose a copy of a magazine which was 
printed by our firm several months ago and 
would like to have your opinion on the print- 
ing of the halftone cuts in this book. We 
printed eight pages up with a good halftone 
ink and we have some complaints from our 
customer on the printing. The foreman of 
our pressroom pretends that it is due to the 
engraver and the latter is convinced of the 
contrary. Can you tell us whether our trouble 
is caused by presswork or cuts? 

We shall have to divide the blame for 
such blemishes as are apparent. The most 
important requirement for these annuals 
is good photographs and negatives. But, 
while not directly responsible for the 
first, the engraver should pass on the 
pictures, else the plates will have blem- 
ishes. The printing plate cannot be bet- 
ter than the photo. There are blemishes 
in some of the plates and for these the 
pressman cannot be blamed. The press- 
work, while not poor, could be better. It 
should be said in fairness to all that this 
annual is up to the average. There is no 
accepted criterion or standard, as most 
are hurriedly produced to meet a price. 


Papers and Fine Screens 


Enclosed you will find press proofs marked 
“A” and “B.” “A” was printed with a dual- 
tone ink. The customer was dissatisfied, and 
“B” was printed under color with regular 
halftone black ink. We are also enclosing the 
engraver’s proof and surely will appreciate 
your reaction to “A” and “B.” 

The engraver’s proof on the proofing 
enameled coated book looks best, as may 
be expected. ““B” is much too gray, not 
up to standard in color. “A” would have 
looked best if a somewhat coarser screen 
halftone had been used. With the fine 
screen halftone the spread of the dual- 
tone ink gives a filled-up, muddy appear- 
ance to the print, and especially on the 
dull-coated paper, which increased the 
handicap against “A.” 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Items submitted for review in this department must be sent flat, not rolled or 
folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 


Tue Fievuron Press, of Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
Your monthly cards should ring the bell. 
They are not only convincing argument for 
the superior value of fine typography and 
printing, but exemplify it in a big way. We 
would expect them to result in more of the 
better grade of printing being done in your 
territory, and in your getting first call from 
those who, through your effort, see the light. 

PirrssurcH Monotyre Composition Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—Your busi- 
ness card is a neat example of conventional 
typography. The Caslon is scarcely large 
enough to stand out as it should on the rather 
dark blue paper. Type must be stronger as 
stocks used are darker. The one line of Old 
English should be moved up a point, and a 
point added above the address, set in caps, 
to make the spacing of the group optically 
equal. Otherwise, it seems uneven. 

J. G. Orr, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, dis- 
tributed his good-will Christmas cigars in a 
novel manner. Being a commercial printer 
and paper-box manufacturer, he tricked up 
a holiday box—the cover of silver, over- 
printed with two tones of green—in which a 
cellophane-wrapped cigar just fitted into a 
die-cut slot. Box was 434, by 7 inches. Find- 
ing a cigar in one’s Christmas mail, in a con- 
tainer this size, was a pleasant surprise. 

H. M. Honces, of Memphis, Tennessee.— 
We’re glad to add you to the long list of 
readers who have testified to practical help 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


received from this department. The letter- 
head for The Miller-Hawkins School, follow- 
ing the style of one of the prize-winning 
designs in a contest of ours, shows how lay- 
out ideas reproduced in these pages may be 
adapted to copy for others. One of the objects 
of this showing of specimens, in fact, is to 
provide such ideas, the department being a 
medium of exchange between readers. 
J.J. Herman, of New York City.—In your 
36-page spiral-bound booklet of lettering 
specimens, 634 by 314 inches, you certainly 
demonstraté your originality and ability. It 
was a slick idea—lettering the words “qual- 
ity, style, character” each in a different treat- 
ment, and putting each one separately on a 
page by itself. Also slick is the gold and 
black cover with its wording, “Lettering, 
Layout, and Design. To the Mood—to the 
Mode—to the Medium.” We like your slogan, 
too: “To Meet Every Problem with Effort.” 
McCatta & Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania—“Memory is Fleeting” is a neat, 
dignified, and readable blotter. It doesn’t 
excite interest, but it will not reflect unfavor- 
ably upon you. However, it is not effective, 
and will not make recipients say, “Here’s a 
printer to tie up with.” The trouble is, it is 
punchless, to an extent dull. The heading is 
too small in relation to the size of body type, 
the size of the piece, and the amount of copy. 
This weakness is made acute through the fact 
that the head is printed in a very weak green. 


ROBINSON 
ANNUAL 





“Patting and squeezing” copy into a type form to which it is not suited is the more serious 
fault in the original on the left. The variation in appearance of “Robinson” and “Annual,” due 
to wide letterspacing of the latter, offsets any advantages the squared form might possess. 
Again, “The” should not be closez to the second line than the second is to the third. With the 
faults corrected in the reset on the right, excellent features of the design show to advantage 
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A layout idea the like of which we, at least, 
haven’t seen, characterizes this cover from a 
smart house-organ, that of the Saylor-Nau 
Company, Cincinnati, done in red and black 


“Let's cet out the simplest, yet most effec- 
tive and legible calendar possible.” If Box- 
foldia, Limited, Birmingham, England, had 
said this before beginning on its 1936 cal- 
endar, certainly it may now congratulate 
itself on having really achieved its objective. 
A solid black background, bled on all four 
sides—sheet 8 inches wide by 9%, deep. Sev- 
enteen picas from the top is the name and 
address of firm in white. Starting fifteen 
picas from the left side, bleeding on the right, 
are months in red, days and dates in white, 
with touching rules below every line giving 
unity to the mass. Simply produced by reverse 
zine from Gill sans-serif. Spiral bound, with 
ingenious triangular hanger. 

Barta Press, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
—Your work is consistently outstanding, and 
the smart “Directors’ Party” booklet for the 
National Shawmut Bank is in line with your 
best efforts. You’ve taken silver printing 
right in your stride, using thumbnail sketches 
in silver on the inside pages, and the title, 
an Indian design, in silver on the glossy black 
cover. The latter is particularly effective: 
smart and contemporary, but with plenty of 
dignity. The title page would have been much 
improved by more spacing between lines. The 
total impression, however, is one of excel- 
lence; a souvenir program and menu—sixteen 
pages and cover, 4% by 614 inches—that 
should stimulate the most critical banqueteer. 
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Remarkable are the opportunities offered by type alone, to say nothing of layout, color, and 
ornament, for distinction even in the brief copy for the letterhead of a single concern. These 
six letterheads, from a booklet of McMath’s described at the right, just scratch the surface 
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WEsTINGHOUSE VALLEY Printinc Company, 
of Wilmerding, Pennsylvania.—You’ve done 
great work on the souvenir booklets, “Com- 
bined Football Publications,” covering games 
of the University of Pittsburgh and Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Covers of impres- 
sive, characterful design, printed in striking 
colors, are genuinely outstanding. Inside 
makeup and typography are excellent, too— 
modern in every sense, in the selection of 
type, in use of big halftones, often bled. 
Presswork of the highest order sets off the 
other fine qualities, including the ads. In 
books of this kind, the ads are usually just 
thrown together in a hodgepodge of type. 
Here, smart new faces are featured and dis- 
play is clean, well ordered, and effective. 
Congratulations! An outstanding job! 

Barnes Press, New York City.—Ingenious 
of you to have borrowed that excellent “he 
and she” photo from Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborne, and tied it into your own 
promotional mailing piece. The size (914 by 
13%, inches), the French fold, and the bleed 
duotone halftone inside, all add to the dignity 
and impressiveness. Cover carries the phrase, 
“And so they were married,” in wedding 
announcement form; picture inside shows the 
inevitable “clinch.” All of which leads the 
reader logically to your main selling point: 
“It’s the selling job we can put into it that 
will send your literature out into the world 
to arrange more happy business marriages 
for you.” Incidentally, it’s edifying to see a 
printer making use of paper and ink, in his 
own cause, “in a big way.” 

Leo Erpetpine, of DeWitt, Iowa.—That 
blotter for the DeWitt Mutuals is of interest- 
ing layout, the general idea also good. In the 
lower-left corner, “bled,” a segment of a cir- 
cle is marked off by clock hands for a space 
representing thirty-six years, one hand verti- 
cal pointing to 1900, at the left-hand edge. 
The other hand, depressed a bit from hori- 
zontal along the bottom, points to year 1936. 
Extending up and to the right of this device, 
bands of lines like sun’s rays appear, and 
between them the copy “Good Insurance,” in 
one case, and “For More Than a Third of a 
Century,” in the other. Company name shows 
across the top between rules, and there is 
minor matter. Now, most unfortunately, the 
different styles of lettering are so inharmo- 
nious, the effect being aggravated in places 
by crowding, that the effectiveness of idea 
and layout is just about entirely nullified. 
Too bad! Idea deserved a better break. 

McMatu Printine Company, of El Paso, 
Texas.—Your booklet, “Samples of Letter- 
heads by McMath, Letterhead Specialists,” 
is a fine advertising piece, just the right size 
to enclose in a Number 9 envelope. Simple 
though it is, the cover is effective, title in 
black being printed over a solid red panel. 
Examples, all made up with your own copy, 
demonstrate the possibilities for distinction 
and appropriateness provided by the differ- 
ent types you have. Certainly, too, prospec- 
tive customers are given a fine chance to 
decide what they prefer for themselves, so 
there’s an advantage to you of drawing orders 
on that account. Too, there is greater cer- 
tainty of pleasing customers developed by the 
folder, knowing in advance what will strike 
them most favorably. Your accompanying 
letter emphasizes some important points that 
should help others who read, so, for a space, 
we turn the “mike” over to you to say: “Do 
you know that a letterhead is the most impor- 
tant piece of printing any business can use? 
In a very personal sense it reflects the good 
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haracter and personality of a business. It 
tells whether or not you are progressive— 
whether your letterhead inspires confidence 
or the opposite. A letterhead either enhances 
your business or product or detracts from 
your business or product. It is either a smart, 
able salesman or a flop. Some business con- 
cerns that would scorn a Model T car are 
still using Model T letterheads. Yet how very 
important a good letterhead is to any busi- 
ness! Straight lines of antiquated type have 
no place in this modern streamlined age. 
Kindly look over the specimens in the book- 
let herewith—they may give you an idea for 
your own letterhead.” Need we state the 
examples are high grade? No. We are amazed, 
in fact, at the wide variety you have achieved 
in the typographical presentation of the sin- 
gle copy in the exemplar. We like your blot- 
ters, too. Indeed, the advertisers of El] Paso 
enjoy a service that would rank with the 
best practically anywhere. 

Guose Printinc Company, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin.—Letterheads you submit have punch 
aplenty, and the stamp of character and indi- 
viduality besides. We are glad you turned out 
a good one for our friend—the Dean W. 
Geer Company, advertising agency. It isn’t 
so fresh in design as your own or that of the 
Oshkosh Engraving Company. We're sorry 
you printed the line across the top in yellow 
in the latter sparkling design. Yellow is a 
good background color, as demonstrated by 
the bands over which those address lines are 
printed in black, but for printing type on 
white paper, it doesn’t work. Being the weak- 
est in tone of all colors, yellow doesn’t stand 
out clearly against white, because there’s too 
little difference in tone. Yellow on black, on 
the other hand, is not only striking, but clear 
and legible. There it has the contrast to make 
it stand out and give it visibility. 

Dave Horranner, of Brooklyn, New York. 
—We knew the envelope from you contained 
something out of the ordinary. That’s been 
the rule. We do not recall anything more 
clever than the bookmarks, inch-wide strips 
of colored cover papers nearly six inches 
long. There are two features. Across the top 
there’s a cartoon made up of rules and bor- 
der, the face of a fellow in thoughtful mood, 
with forefinger between lips—what expres- 
sion! Below is a cute little verse which goes: 
“I am a little bookmark, A simple thing, you 
see, Instead of bending pages, Won’t you 
please use me?” On each bookmark (there 
are four) a different advertiser uses the lower 
half. Indeed, our only suggestion for improve- 
ment is to open the lines of this matter, for 
in practically all cases, lines are crowded, 
especially so in the copy for Ziv Brothers, 
where, in addition, types inharmonious in 
weight, design, and shape are combined. Too 
many types are like too many cooks—they 
often cause trouble. 

Howe. J. Yooc, of Newark, New Jersey. 
—Where you have used the later types, the 
work sparkles. This not only emphasizes the 
part that old and too-common types play in 
making printing ordinary, but since layout 
and display are generally better where the 
newer types are used, it seems to prove that 
possession and use of smarter, newer faces 
encourages creative typographic layout and 
display. “Better tools make better workmen,” 
remember. From the standpoint of effective 
modern work, your notehead, the Krause 
circular, and a card, “No Cover Charge,” 
stand out. They reflect most favorably upon 
the talents of your Irwin L. Bogin as an 
artist typographer. It is difficult, on the other 
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Manufacturers from Maine to Wisconsin go to Evansville, Indiana, and to Robert Williams 
there, for model letterhead designs used in sample portfolios to promote the sale of their bond 
papers. Striking, characterful layout and typography distinguish this master craftsman’s work 
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Many leading Los Angeles advertisers and advertising agencies have 





discovered the superior worth of Typography by Katz. They know that 





all their advertisements are supervised...to the most minute detail...by a 





typographer of national reputation, assuring utmost beauty and legibility, 





and, very important, that this superior typography costs them no more. 





* They know that in composition, their advertisements conform to highest 





Standards of craftsmanship...that lines are uniformly and accurately spaced, 





giving the finished work proper “color”...that types are of good, proven 





design, hard-metal foundry made...that every form is “squared”... that 





the type is always in perfeé condition, because no mats are ever made 





direétly from the forms nor employed for more than the necessary proofs. 





* Katz Typography has that “National Look” gained from long years of 





experience and association with America’s foremost advertising agencies. 
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Hand-set announcement by Katz, advertising typographer, of Los 
Angeles. The sizes and weights of type, margins, and white space 
have been chosen with an intelligent restraint that produces the 
effects of beauty and legibility that are emphasized in the copy 
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It has become a routine service today because men 
studied and experimented until the art was learned 
to the most minute detail. © The suggestion that 
halftones could be printed by letterpress on rough 
textured paper challenged Klopp craftsmen 
& They spent many months in study and experimen- 
tation in pursuit of perfection. ® Finally they had 
tested and proven every phase of the art. 8 The fin- 
ished result and description of the process is here 
shown in commercial size and finish. It is an inter- 
esting story if you care to go into the technical 
details. The results speak for themselves. 
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Vertical alignment of copy and cut give this advertisement its 
feeling of height. Note how the “step-down” effect of the firm 
name is continued by position of the telephone number. Halftone 
has been clearly printed on stucco-finish stock, by letterpress 














hand, to imagine the “Menu” cover 
of the Robert Treat coming from 
the same place. Here types which 
do not harmonize are centered in 
a sadly commonplace rule panel 
arrangement, in which are lines 
poorly spaced—evenly, with no 
apparent consideration of rela- 
tionships. While an excellent and 
characterful display face, the Cor- 
vinus is a bit too decorative for 
considerable body matter. A fine 
feature of your work is the intel- 
ligent use of colors, both in inks 
and papers. 

Tue WeymovutH VOocaTIONAL 
Scxoot, East Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts.—The cover of the book- 
let, “Are These Your Key Men of 
the Future?” is an effective, sim- 
ple, modern layout. A halftone 
showing two boys working with 
type on the stone covers a bit 
more than two-thirds of the page, 
bled at top and sides. It is printed 
in black, as is the title in type 
below, the title appearing over a 
blue band which covers all the 
page below the halftone. This rep- 
resents one of the simplest and 
most effective treatments of an 
idea; in fact, it always registers. 
For one thing, doing away with 
margins permits larger cuts. We 
only regret that the halftone is so 
lacking in full solids and clean 
highlighfs, the contrast of which 
makes for snap in halftone prints. 
While regular text pages are neat 
and characterful, particularly so 
because of unconventionally wide 
line-spacing, the pages featured 
by pictures of members of the 
printing class aren’t as pleasing 
as they’d be if the type groups 
were narrower, and deeper, and 
therefore more in accord with the 
proportions of the page. The big 
blank areas in the lower part, in 
contrast with the narrow margins 
around the top, create a dispro- 
portionate effect, not pleasing. 

E. & A. Rostnson, of Bristol, 
England. 
good reading, but we regret you 
did not follow, in your latest issue, 
the suggestions regarding display 
and layout of the preceding num- 
ber, which were made here in this 
department. Spacing, too, is very 
important. Consider the cover— 
on the whole an interesting, effec- 
tive design. When you letterspace 
“Annual,” a word of six letters, 
to make it equal “Robinson,” the 
former, due to that extra space 
between letters, looks so different 
from the latter that the advan- 
tages of the squared-up form are 
more than offset. And again: why 
should “The” be closer to the line 
“Robinson,” than “Robinson” is to 
“Annual”? All words should be 
grouped according to relationship. 
Margins around the type of the 
title could be more pleasing; there 
is too much at the sides in rela- 
tion to that at top and bottom. 
Because this cover affords us an 
excellent lesson in spacing, we are 
reproducing it and also showing 








alongside a reset with the changes 
suggested. It necessitated shorten- 
ing the illustration panel, but so lit- 
tle that few would notice. The title 
page is exactly like that of last 
year’s Annual, subject to the same 
criticism of spacing as the cover. 
Another serious fault is that the 
top margin throughout is wider 
than the front, in fact, as wide as 
the bottom margin, which should be 
widest of all four. Margins should 
progress around the page, from 
back to top to front to the bottom. 
As for the presswork on this annual, 
it is very good. 

Printinc DepartTMENT, South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, 
South Dakota.—The specimens sub- 
mitted reflect favorably upon both 
students and the good instructor 
who directed their work. It matches 
the product of the better commer- 
cial plants. Particularly notable is 
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‘There 1s no season when such pleasant and sunny spots 
may be lighted on, and produce so pleasant an effect on the 
feelings, as now in October. 

—NaTnamiet HawtHoanz, American Notebook: 
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Liberty is worth whatever the best civilization is worth. 
—Henay Guts, The Worth of Liberty 
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Students Robert S. Turowski, Albert 
V. Colucci, and Robert D. Rowles, 
of McKinley High School, Canton, 
Ohio, planned and printed these 
44 by 8-inch calendar leaves in 
two colors from linoleum blocks, 
on colored paper. This timely stu- 
dent project reflects credit to them 
and their instructor, Chester A. Lyle 
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Unique holiday cover of Spinning 
Reels, house-organ of Mills Novelty 
Company, Chicago, by ingenious 
James T. (you-can-have-it) Mangan 


the cover of the “Newspaper Day 
Program,” a color rhapsody, built 
up from a dark wine-colored paper 
of delicately embossed pattern. On 
this, a panel is blind-embossed and 
below that the one-line title appears 
in gold. A halftone print of a Lin- 
coln bust, with black background, 
separately printed, is tipped onto 
the panel. This is printed in black 
over a solid impression of yellow, 
making the bust appear bronze. 
Great stuff! Type lines, however, 
especially those of title and “Wel- 
come” pages, are crowded, and bor- 
der bands on the center spread are 
a bit pronounced and not particu- 
larly smart or stylish. On the whole, 
however, inside pages are neat and 
properly dignified, also effective. 
The same amount of spacing was 
put between the three lines of the 
title of the folder, “Vision and 
Skill,” but because of the four high 
letters of “Skill” that line appears 
closer to “and” than the conjunc- 
tion does to “Vision.” Extra leading 
between second and third lines is 
called for to give effect (optically) 
of uniform spacing. Finally, guard 
against such effects of crowding as 
given by the cover, “An Analysis 
of General Property Tax Trends in 


South Dakota.” Bold types require. 


wider spacing than light. A factor 
too often overlooked. 

Heser Rire, of Huntington, West 
Virginia—Your Christmas greet- 
ing is an interesting novelty, effec- 
tive because of both form and copy, 
decent enough (if not outstanding) 
from the standpoint of typography 
and printing. It is a French folder, 
8% by 31% inches, of antique white 
laid. The front represents a snow 
scene with trees in the background 
beyond the snow-clad hills. Pica- 
wide rule bands in green and red 
bleed at top and bottom, being 
broken along the bottom for a space 
for the insertion of two lines of 
type: “H. and H. Incorporated send 


best wishes for a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year.” In view 
of the weight of the design elements, 
colors are strong. Page three is the 
feature. It is designed in the form 
of a check, but adorned with a holly 
border. It is drawn on the Rife 
Bank of Good Will, imprinted with 
the firm name of H. and H. Incor- 
porated, the first “H” standing for 
Hazel, the better half of the firm, 
who signs as general manager, and 
the second for Heber, “assistant 
general manager.” There’s a laugh 
here. The check is filled out for 
“one merry Christmas” and “366 
days of happiness” to Tue INLAND 
Printer. (We hope to collect, but 
doubt it.) This “personalizing” of 
the piece was certainly appreciated 
by all who received checks. While 
layout and typography of the check 
are not in the least objectionable, 
there is no particular style in them 
and there is an effect of crowding. 
Guarding against this should result 
in better work. The red is a bit 
strong in value for the green. If the 
green were not so weak—were quite 
dark, in fact—the piece would be 
better. But on the whole it merits a 
big sweep of the hat. 

Prmwemark Press, of Los Angeles, 
California.—There are interesting 
and effective specimens in your 
package, the number averaging 
high in quality, being so great, in 
fact, as to preclude any idea of 
accident. Layout is as a rule not at 
all common, and invariably striking. 
Outstanding are your label, printed 
in green with red and a weak yellow 
as accents, Busby’s card arranged 
with lines off the horizontal, and the 
letterheads of the Pellex Film Cor- 
poration and Tiffany Tone Radio 
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The opening of the SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF MEMBERS’ 
WORK of the Society of Typographic Arts of Chicago will be held at a 12:15 luncheon 
meeting in the Wedgewood Room, Marshall Field & Company, on Monday, October 14. 
MR. BRUCE LOGIE, in charge of printing produdion, Marshall Field & Company, 
will address the Society. You are cordially invited to attend and to bring your friends. 
EVERYONE will have the privilege of casting a ballot for the most interesting exhibit. 
Please telephone reservations to the Secretary, R. Hlunter Middleton, Diversey 9660. 


As is usual with printing issued by the Society of Typographic 
Arts, of Chicago, this exhibition announcement is unusual. The 
treatment is conservative, yet commands attention because of its 
unique style, and ample white space around the displayed word 


Tet Your Story, 


prove it, ask for the order! 
That’s salesmanship and 
should be applied to your 
printed salesmanship and 
advertising. Consult with us. 


E. O. Hodge, Cleveland, shows how to tell a punchy sales story 
in small space (the back of a postal card), with room to spare. 
Seven type faces combined harmoniously in this staccato message 
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Two pages from Sewanhaka school district report, by The Experimental Press. Note effective use of 
rules to tie the pages together, and to create the distinctive off-center vertical axis on right-hand page 
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THE FACULTY OF THE DAY SCHOOL cordially 
invites you to attend a reception and private view 
of an exhibition of paintinés by Gustave Cimiatti, 
on Friday Evening, November Ist at 7:50 o'clock | NOVEMBER TO NOVEMBER 15, 1955 
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Evening, September Seventh. Come, 
dine and dance 10 the delightful music 
of Freddy Kress and his Roberi Treat 
Hotel Orchestra. - Dinner with dancing 
from One-twenty-five served until nine 
- Supper Dancing after 10 P.M. 
pe a + Weekdays One Dollar - 
: : Saturdays One-tifty. No Cover Charge. 
Hotel ROBERT TREAT 2305-2200 








Sparkling typography, featuring types now in vogue, by Irwin L. Bogin, with Yogg and 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. The company’s notehead at the top is in deep blue- 
violet and red-purple (lighter in tone) on white. Unfortunately, decoration in pale 
green is scarcely visible on the page, “A Message from Chanticleer.” The type is in red- 
purple, which is also used for rule and two final type lines of Cimiotti’s card, also for 
decoration of Chanticleer title page and the exhibition card below it. Display along left 
side and top of Cimictti’s card is pale green-olive, other type black, on tan stock. Blue 
and red-purple are used on a rose colored paper for the interesting folder at the bottom 
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Company. On Tiffany’s, the cap lines below 
the name are crowded—that is, for cap com- 
position. We believe, too, the effect would be 
better if there were but a single rule in yel- 
low, instead of two, above this group; also if 
the rules along the side were lighter. Other 
items would be improved by more space 
between lines, at least some parts, and rules 
must be similarly regarded. Indeed, the effect 
may be worse than when lines of type alone 
are considered. A case in point is seen in the 
letterhead of Herbert H. Horn. With let- 
terspacing and consequent wider wordspac- 
ing, as in the small group of the interesting 
design of Fred Alenfesty, the bad effect of 
line crowding is aggravated. We cannot see 
any point in the use of rules in red across 
the top of the name on the heading of Rede- 
cut Copper Sprinkler Company. As ornament 
it is not required, for the trade-mark supplies 
enough. It is not needed to give, or to 
strengthen, form, as you may have thought. 
Furthermore, it is too close to type above and 
below. We would like your stationery if the 
name were not double-printed to suggest 
shaded letters and third dimension. In a 
sense, the effect is “messy.” Making the black, 
overprinting the yellow, seem brown intro- 
duces a sour note in the color scheme. Rule 
and other ornament are emphasized too much 
over type, for example on the card of the 
Standard Trailer Company, and on the book- 
let cover, “An Invitation from Tiffany-tone.” 
Type is the thing—don’t let it be smothered. 

Nirrany Printinc AND PusBLisHING Com- 
pany, of State College, Pennsylvania.—“The 
Old Main Bell” cover is effectively designed. 
It scores despite bad spacing of display lines 
in the panel under the title—too much, as a 
rule, between words; too little, comparatively, 
between lines. The effect is particularly poor 
where the three lines of even measure appear. 
Spacing between words of the second and 
third lines is greater than the space between 
lines. Pages of text are set in an adequate 
size of a clear type face, nicely made up, and 
well printed. On the rough stock, reading is 
a real pleasure. Heads in light Kabel are an 
effective contrast to the roman body, yet, 
since the tone is uniform, the effect is pleas- 
ant and quite dignified. Their size provides 
adequate display—indeed, Kabel Bold would 
have been too strong, and needless, in the 
same size. We find a few rather bad slips. 
The top line of the second column on Page 
10 is the final line of a paragraph, its length 
less than half the measure. That should never 
be. It makes typography ragged where it 
should be smooth and even, also ill balanced. 
Ponder it a moment. Also, the last line on the 
next page is the first indented line of a para- 
graph. This is unsightly—inconsistent with 
fine book typography. Indeed, one line below 
the one indented is not enough, in our opin- 
ion. We favor two full ones. We pass on to 
Page 13 and find a big gap between the 
upright of the large initial “L” and the rest 
of the first word. When roman caps “A” and 
“L” are used as initials, they should be mor- 
tised at the top so that letters forming the 
rest of the word may run close to the top. 
There should be no extra indention of the sec- 
ond and third lines alongside. The wood-cut 
illustrations are interesting—excellent, con- 
sidering the body type used, though not in 
keeping with the sans-serif heads, detail being 
too fine as a rule. 

Printinc DEeparTMENT, NorTH-WESTERN 
Potytrecunic, Kentish Town, London, Eng- 
land.—Exceptional craftsmanship, for school- 
shop work particularly, marks your 1934-5 
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“Year Book.” The simple cover design is very 
effective on the silver stock, embossed all 
over with a leaf-like pattern. It is developed 
round the circular emblem of the school. 
This design, about two inches in diameter, 
ippears in black inside a panel of four-point 
rule that’s printed in red. The word “Year” 
is located along the left of the red panel, 
“N.W.P.” at the top, “Book” to the left, and 
1934-5” at the bottom, all in black, in bold 
Egyptian caps, close to the rule, the type 
turned inward in each case. The size of the 
design—set in the upper-left corner—is ade- 
quate for all display purposes, and by its 
nature is strong, yet small enough to take 
full advantage of the fine paper. We don’t 
like the combination of a bold cursive and 
Egyptian on the title pages; feel also that 
the type is too large throughout, making the 
page needlessly crowded. On our copy, also, 
the type page is printed closer to the front 
than the back, whereas the front margin 
should be greater. Considering page size, we 
feel type is proportionately too large in the 
foreword pages. Sectional title pages with 
major display—the subjects—in the large cir- 
cles (in color) are striking, and emphasize 
effectiveness of the circle as a contrast to the 
rectangle which characterizes most printing. 
Spacing between words is entirely too wide 
between the secondary display. We direct 
your attention to this particularly for the 
lesson it offers. Space between words should 
be no more than enough to set them definitely 
apart. It should invariably be less than space 
between lines, in fact can be wider than sug- 
gested when lines are decidedly wide spaced. 
Layout and display of specimen advertise- 
ments is excellent, as is presswork. Notably 
fine work in this respect is evidenced by the 
process and other halftone illustrations. 
Cuartrs W. Bertncer, Youngstown, Ohio. 
—Friend, you're all right. Aided and abetted 
by good types, possession and use of which is 
in itself complimentary—for dubs don’t real- 
ize there’s a difference—you give ordinary 
everyday forms vim, vigor, and vitality. We 
find only one departure from good form in 
design. It is the “Notice” panel on the third 
cover of the Youngstown Club wine list. This 
violates proportion. Whereas the page is nar- 
rower than deep, this panel is oblong, wider 
than deep. With type set half the present 
measure, taking more space up and down the 
panel would accord with the page propor- 
tions. Furthermore: a micrometer—some- 
thing too few printers appear to have—seems 
to have been used to make sure the panel 
would be centered vertically. That should be 
the last thing you’d want. Centered, the panel 
makes for monotony, and one of the essential 
elements of good design is proportion— 
variety, specifically ‘a pleasing inequality 
between parts and of divisions.” As a matter 
of fact, the panel appears below center, and 
the page bottom-heavy, because of an optical 
illusion. Because of that, units in the exact 
vertical center appear below the center, so, 
if you want something to look centered up 
and down (there is no illusion laterally) you 
must place it a bit above center. Even there, 
remember, the effect is of equality, and so 
monotonous. To achieve good proportion and 
balance, a strong design element, and a panel, 
must be well above the center. Your most 
interesting contribution concerns the old and 
new letterheads of the boiler-works concern, 
the new being an order for twenty-five thou- 
sand, secured as a result of submitting the 
hest proof in competition with several print- 
crs. The old is old-fashioned, commonplace, 
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Axel and Emil Sahlin, brothers of Buffalo, New York, are known as outstanding typographers 
throughout America, indeed, the world. Their father, Nils Edward Sahlin, whose craftsmanship 
is represented by the examples shown above, carries on in Sweden as typographer for Tryckeri 
and Popperbolay, at Malmo. The striking, modern character of the work—startlingly colorful 
and up-to-date for a veteran of seventy-one—suggests determination to keep pace set by sons 
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uninteresting. Yours represents an excellent 
modern layout idea, ingenious, original, strik- 
ing, achieved without sacrifice of good dis- 
play. Yours is better in the black and red 
combination because the green used as the 
second color on the other represents too little 
contrast to the black. 

“MAGNIFICENT in conception—perfect in 
execution—a truly wonderful combination of 
brains, photography, engraving, composition, 
paper, presswork, and binding.” That just 
about describes the giant brochure sent out 
recently by Kurt H. Volk, Incorporated, of 
New York City. In case you feel this to be 
an exaggeration, let us hasten to say that the 
idea that caused the piece to be sent is great- 
est of all—that of adapting the firm’s battery 
of linotypes to its rigid standards of quality 
—to set fine advertising composition on the 
machine and not be able to tell it from hand 
composition. As the broadside puts it: “You 
know the big advantages of linotype, of 
course. It taps out type with the speed of a 
typewriter. It’s a miracle machine in opera- 
tion, almost human.” But the spacing of 
italics and the width of small caps lack that 
finesse which distinguishes fine hand-set com- 
position. So ten months ago Volk started in, 
with Mergenthaler coéperating—“the trick- 
iest and most exacting special job they’ve 
undertaken in his entire thirty years with the 
company,’—to quote the words of a promi- 
nent linotype executive. Eight type artists 
worked constantly for six months—271 stipu- 
lations were met. Now every linotype face in 
the Volk plant is the identical twin of its 
foundry brother. . .. To come to the book 
itself: Mailed in a special blue container, 17 
by 13 inches, the 121%-inch by 16%4-inch 
broadside impresses one the minute it’s lifted 
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With picture a bright red, and type black, this Boston Insurance Com- 
pany house-organ cover by Raymond C. Dreher surely rings the bell 
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Center spread of novel invitation to Christ- 
mas party given by Senator A. B. Hirschfeld, 
energetic producer of fine printing, Denver 


out. Cleverly has a linotype been worked into 
a bucking horse, cowboy rider and all, with a 
modernly handled heavy display of the title, 
“We’ve broken in a broncho,” the whole on 
a vignetted blue background from which the 
highlights of the “lino-horse” stand out very 
vividly. Turn the page, and one discovers said 
erstwhile violent animal transformed into a 
most dignified steed—still with the details of 
the linotype forming the principal part of his 
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YEARS OF RECORD 


anatomy. Beneath this is the caption: “The 
story of a victory.” Then follow, on heavy 
litho blank stock, five bleed double-page half- 
tones from dramatically handled photographs 
that would make a Hollywood camera man 
despair. A fourteen-pica band of blue, with 
broncho and cowboy motif overprinted in 
black at the bottom of each page, gives the 
necessary relief from austerity. A few artists 
around a table, linotype double-faced mat- 
rices, an etherialized machine, more artists, 
a group of enthusiasts—marvelous photos, 
wonderful engravings, and excellent press- 
work! Into the spiral binding, between these 
alluring pages, is inserted the story of this 
great achievement, white index-bristol sheets, 
63, by 8, inches, being used to carry the 
cleverly written and superbly set copy. And 
that’s not all, for on the back page we have 
a logotype—plus clever composition—and 
another vignetted halftone blue background. 

Harr a Century 1x Bustness! What a 
thrill these words always bring to the folks 
most interested. Then follows the natural 
resolve, “Let’s tell the world,” and things 
begin to move. . . . If your company is near- 
ing this epochal time in its history you can’t 
do better than read how well the Seeman 
Printery, Durham, North Carolina, conceived 
and handled its announcement, “Fifty Years.” 
A chaste, white box, 1234 inches long by 9% 
inches wide, has a decorative title band, 
printed in gold on white, diagonally across 
the upper-right corner, and is tied with a 
vellow-gold ribbon. We open, and read: “This 
souvenir book is sent with the compliments 
of the Seeman Printery,” simply handled by 
printing in black on handmade-finish card, 
with the firm’s mark as a decorative spot at 
top. And now—the book itself: Snugly fitting 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Cover of letter-size promotion piece for The Rotarian in red (type), 
yellow, and black. Paper shows through decoration of black plate 


The Inland Printer for February, 1936 
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OUR LANDLORD 


H.R.H. PRINCE OF WALES 


AS VISUALIZED BY A MONOTYPE STUDENT 


Page, reduced about one third, from the Record, publication for the students of the London 
School of Printing, featuring another typographical portraii, that of Edward VIII, now king 


the box is a 32-page and cover hard-bound 
volume, cellophane jacketed, the olive green 
basket-weave cloth cover being gold-stamped 
with the title, firm name, and emblem. Gold 
endsheets, reverse side white. Ivory dull-fin- 
ish paper is used; decorative six-point rules 
are run in gold across all but full halftone 
pages to form panels 38 picas deep, perpen- 
dicular rules meeting the cross rules six picas 
from the gutters on both odd and even pages, 
bleeding at top and bottom. Following a most 
tastefully designed title page is a halftone 
portrait, done in black and flesh-pink, of the 
founder, Henry Ernest Seeman, with appro- 
priate dedication on opposite page. Then fol- 
lows the story of achievement, excellently 
written by E. D. Fowler, secretary of the 
company, copiously illustrated with photo- 
graphs of progress, including quite a number 
of “thens and nows,” the most interesting of 
which, perhaps, refer to the organization in 
1892 as compared with that of today—eight 
people at the beginning, forty-five in 1935! 
Most of the halftones are very well printed, 
but it’s a pity the one of the plant doesn’t 


come out more clearly. Caslon type used 
throughout, even on the very effective gold- 
stamped cover. The firm may well be proud 
of this souvenir from every viewpoint. 

Tue BrmincHamM Eccentric, of Birming- 
ham, Michigan.—Striking modern layout and 
presswork—the quintessence of excellence— 
distinguish the Football Number of The Grif- 
jin, of Detroit University. Headings are in a 
forceful new face. While modern effect is 
carried further by the Bodoni text, we con- 
sider the Bodoni rather bold for text, espe- 
cially without more space between lines. Too, 
it leaves too little tone contrast between 
heads and text. Bodoni Book would be better. 
Remember, too, that the eye doesn’t react 
most favorably to types of strong contrast, 
types between the stems and hairlines of 
which there is a very decided difference. Some 
of the heads would be materially improved 
by a bit more elbow room. 

“Stork Extras,” announcing the birth of a 
child, are nothing new, but Noel M. Loomis, 
Minneapolis, has taken the old formula and 
made it really hum. His special edition of the 


Loomis-o-Gram, heralding the aavent of his 
third child, Mary Nell, is a honey—a five- 
column pink sheet, 14 by 10 inches, printed 
on both sides, and lush with journalistic and 
parental travesties. A majority of the articles 
are in eight-point, newspaper style, so there’s 
a lot more metal involved than is usual in 
such cases. With humor of the Loomis brand 
behind it, the more metal, the merrier. 

Tue Dotpuin Press, of Larchmont, New 
York.—We like the “Tide Table” showing 
time to expect high and low tides for a five- 
months’ period. The title page of the six-page 
folder is featured by a panel with type mat- 
ter. This appears near the top, with small 
brackets representing gulls placed here and 
there around it. Near the bottom, in the cen- 
ter, there’s a small cut of a sailing vessel 
riding a calm sea, represented by rows of 
parentheses. An element of smartness is 
introduced through featuring the character- 
ful Nicolas Cochin type, seldom found on 
items such as this. We would prefer to see 
the panel with the type on the title narrower 
and deeper, its shape in accord with the pro- 
portion of the page. 

Lioyp B. Benson, Charles City, lowa.—As 
to design, your work reflects talent, also orig- 
inality. Unfortunately you apparently are not 
equipped with up-to-date types, or, aside 
from the Bodoni, with good ones. Result, you 
combine faces that do not harmonize, the 
chief offender being the old-fashioned Wed- 
ding Script, which we note you use with 
Bodoni, and sometimes the ugly, stiff Engrav- 
ers Bold-Roman, relic of the horse-and-buggy 
age. If you had employed, say, Trafton 
Script, in place of the archaic script, the 
effect would be entirely’ different, infinitely 
better. It is seldom a good plan to print a 
line of type in one color, then the same 
slightly off register in a second color to sug- 
gest shading. The effect is not that of a gen- 
uine shaded type and is especially bad where 
the type is small. With small type the ele- 
ments are so thin that once they show shading 
they show a white line between the elements 
of letters in one printing and that of the 
other. This handicaps your own letterhead 
immeasurably. Indeed, if this were not done, 
if the rule in brown were not broken, and if 
the line above it were in one style of type, it 
would be effective. Lines crowd the wave-line 
rule on the Charles Theatre letterhead, and 
we believe the blue ornament would appear 
better if the top were made the bottom. 
Sitting on a point, as it were, the effect is 
disturbing. Again, if to make a line a required 
or desired length it is necessary to use colons 
connecting the two parts, the space might as 
well be open. The effect is of its being so. As 
compared with letters, the points cover very 
little paper. In this case the first unit of the 
last line should have been moved over close 
to the address. Another original, smart lay- 
out affected adversely by inharmonious type 
is H. Martin’s. The way the two ornaments 
suggest curtains being drawn apart is most 
interesting; the idea is appropriate because 
the user is in the theatrical business. It was 
a mistake to enclose the lines “Rudy Fur- 
naces” and “Weil McLain Boilers” in panels, 
because the lines are so different in length 
and white space so disproportionate. The 
effect is worse with the panels so little larger 
than the enclosed lines. If those panels were 
omitted and the two lines centered over each 
other, Barnett’s letterhead would be very 
good, especially if there were a little more 
space around the rules dividing the first and 
second lines of this copy. 
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N INCREASING demand for fine let- 
A terpress printing, resulting from 
improved business on all sides, 
should encourage printers to swing out 
of old grooves. How will the new and 
higher-quality jobs be produced? Not 
by any one method, surely; and the wise 
printer will see to it that he’s equipped 
to offer plenty of variety to his cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

Among printing techniques that many 
printers have neglected in recent years 
is the printing of both single-color and 
four-color process halftones 
on uncoated paper. Now is 
the time to brush up on this 
subject. The field for this 
type of work is large, and 
embraces art catalogs, bro- 
chures, and booklets, picto- 
rial inserts for editions de 
luxe, reproductions of rare, 
original oil paintings, crayon 
drawings in color, and other 
art subjects, both for private 
and public uses, not to men- 
tion the many commercial 
uses for fine halftone print- 
ing on uncoated book paper a 
—unusual forms of advertis- 
ing literature, announcement 
folders, and the like. 

Outstanding among other 
advantages of fine printing 
on the best makes of rag- 
content stock is permanency. 
In every library are hun- 
dreds of books on the fine 
arts, letterpress printed on 
rough handmade rag paper; many con- 
tain halftone reproductions of paintings, 
portraits, and various objects of art. 
Thanks to the quality of the stock, these 
books will last for centuries. And this 
element of permanency, it should be 
noted, has its commercial value as well. 
Records, reports, testimonial booklets, 
souvenir menus—all these can employ 
rag papers to good advantage. 

Here’s another fact worth consider- 
ing: letterpress printers can approxi- 
mate the effects of offset and gravure 
processes, both with single-color and 
process-color halftones on uncoated 
paper. This point is stressed because 
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By ROBERT F. SALADE 


HALFTONES AND UNCOATED STOCK 


An effective combination that will prove of interest to many of your customers who are today demanding 


the so-called mat (uncoated) papers are 
utilized largely for offset and gravure 
work—are, in fact, rated among its 
advantages, because very highly coated 
papers, with their surface glare, are 
objectionable to many people. And with 
proper methods and material, letterpress 
halftone printing can be done just as 
well on all good types of uncoated book 
paper as on mat papers presenting an 
eggshell finish—which, by the way, has 
not such a “rough” surface as might at 
first appear. Moreover, long runs of 


e Before you read this article by Robert F. Salade, turn 
back to the frontispiece and study the excellent speci- 
men of letterpress printing on rough stock. It exem- 
plifies the points made on this page regarding the print- 
ing of halftones on uncoated papers. Printers alert to the 
growing demand for higher-class work, resulting from 
improved business generally, will do well to weigh care- 
fully the methods and advantages relative to this type 
of reproduction. Effects remarkably similar to those 
produced by offset and gravure processes, can be pro- 
duced by letterpress. Moreover, long runs of continuous 
halftone process-color printing, upon mat or 
uncoated papers, can be produced at high rates of speed, 
on either two-color flat-bed cylinder presses or on multi- 
color rotary presses. These are facts printers should know 
—and should bring to the attention of their customers. 
There are countless possibilities for work of this type. 


Are you cashing in on them? Here are good suggestions. 


continuous “wet” halftone process-color 
printing, on mat or uncoated papers, 
may be produced at high rates of speed, 
either on two-color flat-bed cylinder 
presses or on multi-color rotary presses. 

Many new and improved uncoated 
papers suitable for halftone printing are 
available: Art “parchment”’ and mat art 
book paper; hard, smooth makes of cover 
stock; mat art cardboard; the various 
smooth makes of bond paper; and imita- 
tion mat art paper. It should be noted 
that the English type of so-called 
“parchment” book paper has a printing 
surface that is neither too rough nor too 
smooth—it is ideal for letterpress print- 









higher-quality work. Here’s authoritative information regarding newest papers, presses, and methods 






ing from deep-etched halftones, and for 


duotone halftone work, as well as for 
“highlight” halftones made by the Bas- 
sani reproduction process. 

Any of these uncoated papers men- 
tioned can be printed successfully with 
120-line deep-etched copper halftones, 
or from the lead-mold nickeltypes made 
from such original plates. On some of 
these stocks, fine black or process-color 
printing can be obtained from 133-line 
deep-etched halftones. In work of this 
nature, however, 133-line screen half- 
tones produce better results 
in two-, three-, and four- 
color process work than they 
do in black or other single- 
color printing, the reason for 
this being found in the super- 
imposed colors, the first of 
which offers a_ semi-solid 
base for printing the other 
color or colors. 

Mechanically etched chalk 
relief overlays, .009 inch 
thick, are generally used as 
makeready for printing these 
halftones on uncoated paper. 
on any make of flat-bed or 
rotary press, with the excep- 
tion of certain rotary multi- 
color presses. On these last 
named, it is not practicable 
to apply halftone overlays of 
any kind, because when four- 
color halftone process print- 
ing is being produced, the 
impression from each of the 
four plate cylinders strikes, 
in rapid succession, the same places on 
the large impression cylinder, or, rather. 
on the sheet of stock on this cylinder. 

On a sheet-fed McKee press, how- 
ever, halftone process-color work can be 
printed on uncoated makes of book paper 
just the same as on calendered and 
coated papers. One of the advantages of 
the McKee process of “making ready” 
the surface of nickeltypes of original 
halftones is that no other makeready is 
necessary in the packing on the impres- 
sion cylinder. The packing on this cylin- 
der may consist of several sheets of 
supercalendered paper, and one or two 
sheets of hard, smooth manila paper. 
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with a top sheet of one of the patented 
makes of specially prepared tympan 
paper. It is possible, of course, to have 
the McKee treatment applied to original 
copper halftones, also to deep-etched 
halftones; but, as a general rule, lead- 
mold nickeltypes should be made from 
original halftones. 

Both the Cottrell-McKee multi-color 
presses and the McKee halftone plate 
makeready process point the way to new 
and finer developments in letterpress 
printing—not only in high-speed color 
printing on various kinds of uncoated 
paper, but in fine halftone printing on 
rough-finish stock. 

Today, any of the new or improved 
makes of sheet-fed multi-color rotary 
presses may be used for all classes of 
single-color and process-color halftone 
printing on a wide variety of uncoated 
papers. Here are some of the advan- 
tages over older methods: 1. Nickeltype 
duplicates of original regular or deep- 
etched halftones may be used without 
makeready treatment. 2. Mechanically 
etched chalk relief overlays can be used 
on any or all of the impression cylinders 
of the press, to work in exact register 
with each set of color plates. 3. The new 
and improved makes of sheet-fed “all- 
size” multi-color rotary presses are built 
on the unit system and can be arranged 
to print two, three, four, or five process 
colors, as required. A rotary press of 
this style is also designed to print dif- 
ferent sizes of sheets. 

Long and medium size runs of half- 
tone process-color printing, on sheets of 
uncoated paper stock may also be han- 
dled economically on any of the modern 
makes of high-speed automatic two-color 
flat-bed cylinder presses. In long runs 
of four-color work, the first two colors 
for the job may be printed on one two- 
color press, while makeready work, reg- 
istering, et cetera, for the other two 
forms of color plates are being attended 
to on another two-color flat-bed cylinder 
press of the same sheet size as the first 
one. About twenty hours later, when the 
advance quantity of sheets, printed with 
the first two colors, are dry enough to 
handle, this stock may then be fed 
through the second press and printed 
with the final two colors. 

Inks for halftone process-color print- 
ing on uncoated, mat, and rag-content 
makes of paper, should be made with 
the full (concentrated) color strength, 
rather than with base dyes, and they 
should have a medium-heavy body. Inks 
of this type are essential for true-color 
reproductions of oil paintings, brilliant 
pastel drawings, and of natural-color 
photographs of any subject. In continu- 
ous “‘wet” halftone process-color print- 





USE THIS POWERFUL MAILING PIECE! 
It’s Yours, if You Act Fast! 
O* the following two pages you'll find a mailing piece that will carry 


your sales message to your printing prospects with a bang! A famous 
advertising expert designed it. It’s one of a dynamic series of mailing 
pieces created especially for the use of INLAND PRINTER readers. And it 
can be yours exclusively—if you ask for it first! Only one printer in each 


town may use it—so, first come, first served! Just write to THE INLAND 


PRINTER for permission. You may use the copy only (with your own orna- 
ments), or you may order electros of the cuts, as listed on page 67. But 
don’t delay! These mailing pieces are being literally “snapped up” by 
progressive printers. You be the smart one in your town! 





ing, however, the inks have to be mixed 
and ground especially for the purpose. 
(This, of course, can be done most 
advantageously by the printing ink man- 
ufacturing companies.) In “wet” four- 
color process printing, for example, the 
first color to be printed, usually yel- 
low, is logically compounded with a 
somewhat “tacky” body. The second 
color is made with a less tacky body, and 
on this account, it readily can be printed 
over the first wet color with suitable 
results. The third color should have an 
even less tacky body than the second, 
and the fourth, or final color, usually 
black, should be the least tacky of all. 

When only one color at a time is to be 
printed on a single-color press, in two-, 
three-, or four-color halftone process 
printing, no changes in the medium- 
heavy body of the colored inks are neces- 
sary. With this class of work, the color 
first printed should not be entirely dry 
before the second color is printed over it. 
In three- and four-color process work, 
none of the colors printed should be 
bone-dry before the finishing color is 
eventually applied. 

For halftone printing in black ink— 
on any high-grade make of uncoated 
paper or cardboard—a number of excel- 
lent types of halftone black can be sup- 
plied to order by any of the large 
printing ink manufacturing concerns. 
The finest quality black ink which can 
be made, however, is that compounded 
with the natural pigment known as 
hydro-carbon gas black. This pigment is 
in a more finely divided state than any 
other carbon, and, in the dry state, it is 
the blackest pigment that has ever been 
made. Halftone ink made with suitable 
varnish and hydro-carbon gas black is 
not actually expensive because of its 
great coverage capacity, and both fine- 
screen halftones and plates with solid 
areas can be printed with this type of 
ink with equally excellent results. 





Now both single-color and multi-color 
printing can be done on mat paper and 
other varieties of uncoated stock with 
either water-color inks or with the newer 
types of oil-base dull-finish inks which 
look like water colors when printed. On 
the same grades of paper, single-color 
halftone printing may be done in any 
desired shade of duotone ink, in such a 
manner that different shades of the basis 
color will appear in the finished illustra- 
tions. The standard colors of duotone 
ink include: Sepia-brown, photo-brown, 
dark green, dark blue, green-black, and 
blue-black. When properly done, half- 
tone printing of this character has a 
remarkable resemblance to photogravure 
or sheet-fed gravure. 

To get the most successful halftone 
printing on uncoated papers, the plates 
either should be mounted individually on 
a solid lead base, or on a patented metal 
plate-mounting system. The form rollers 
on the press should be carefully set so 
that they will just about ink the surface 
of the plates, without any unnecessary 
squeeze. This adjustment of the rollers 
is decidedly important. 

When mechanically etched chalk relief 
halftone overlays are used, the packing 
on the press may be arranged as follows: 
The foundation may consist of a few 
loose filler sheets of supercalendered 
book paper. Over these may be placed | 
two or three hanger sheets of the same 
book paper, the overlays being pasted 
on to the top hanger sheets in true posi- 
tions. The top-sheet may consist of 
either a strong, smooth manila sheet, or 
a sheet of specially prepared tympan 
paper. Underneath the top-sheet and 
over the halftone overlays may be placed 
a sheet of soft book paper, or a thin 
sheet of rubber, as preferred by the 
pressman. The purpose of the soft sheet 
is to cause the halftone dots to reach the 
bottom of slight depressions in the sur- 
face of mat or uncoated paper. 
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FINE GRAPHIC ARTS VIEW 


Don t Miss Di / Sa ys Critic 


@ “It should be on the desk of every printer, 
every engraver, every lithographer. Anyone 
and everyone who buys or sells anything con- 
nected with the graphic arts surely should 
have a copy.” That’s our sincere reaction 
after carefully going through “The Penrose 
Annual” for 1936. 

It’s a masterpiece! Extraordinary, indeed, 
is the concerted brain power—remarkable 
the wide-spread knowledge—that have com- 
bined to make this, the thirty-eighth volume, 
possibly the greatest compendium of infor- 
mation and example concerning the graphic 
arts to be found between covers. 

Enlarged both as to area and number of 
pages, with margins and indentions unique, 
it of course is quite a step ahead of its pred- 
ecessors. Serviceability is assured through 
extra-heavy cloth binding—unusualness be- 
gins with the restrained yet daring design on 
the cover and never lets up through the 
book’s 322 pages. 

Sixteen of these pages are devoted to the 
Editor’s Review, by R. B. Fishenden, who 
draws attention to the fine work done by 
R. P. Gossop in collecting material and the 
excellence of Robert Harling’s typography, 
with its notable departure from tradition. 
Included in this editorial is a full-page half- 
tone reproduction of the portrait of Vernon 
Royle, president of John Royle and Sons, 
who passed away, December 17, 1984. Inter- 
est in this is accentuated by the fact that the 
halftone is made by an English engraver. 
Literally a survey of the year’s work, every 
word Fishenden has written is deserving of 
thoughtful reading. 

Definitely the subjects are intermingled 
rather than being grouped, making for avoid- 
ance of tedium in reading. There are general 
articles on subjects as widely at variance as 
that of Professor Frenzel, “The Influence of 
Market Fluctuations on the Demand for 
Advertising” and “The Allotropy of Zinc,” 
by John Haughton, member of the National 
Physical Laboratory. 

Gasparcolor and Dufaycolor are explained 
by Major Adrian Klein and F. F. Renwick, 
respectively; Edward Carrick, of the Asso- 
ciation of Artist Technicians, writes on 
“Commercial Monochrome and Color Photog- 
raphy.” Stephen Horgan tells of the revolu- 
tionary development in Alco Gravure. 

Photogravure as applied to the printing of 
postage stamps is informatively handled by 
Major J. J. Kruger, Government Printer, 
South Africa; while W. Eckerlin describes 
“A New Process for Postage Stamp Print- 
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ing.” “What’s New in Photogra- 
vure” is an equally interesting 
article by Raoul Pellissier, direc- 
tor of the Gravure Foundation. 
H. Mills Cartwright describes 
the ideal photogravure positives 
and negatives. Cleveland Hood 
contributes “The Technique of 
Gravure Printing.” 

Book jackets receive unusual 
treatment by Gregory Brown— 
a comparison of English and 
German posters is made by Dr. 
Nikolaus Pevsner. Noel Car- 
rington discusses “The Adver- 
tisements of Films.” Howard 
Wadman comments on present-day commer- 
cial brochures and other advertising forms. 

The latest technical information, vitally 
interesting to photoengravers, is contained in 
such authoritative articles as “Problems in 
Commercial Photography,” by David Charles; 
“The Taylor-Hobson (Vivex System) One- 
Shot Camera,” by D. A. Spencer; “The Klein 
Tri-Color Camera,” by T. P. K. Moloney; 
“Modern Dry Plates for Screen Negatives,” 
by F. J. Tritton; “The Effect of the Shape 
of the Stop on Gradation with Coarse Screen 
Reproduction,” by C. E. Hallam and E. L. 
Turner; “Electrical Dot Etching,” by J. S. 
Mertle; “A Modified Color Chart,” by R. S. 
Cox and C. D. Hallam; “A Particular Use 
for Cold Enamel,” by Frank Smith; “The 
Mounting of Process Blocks—Is this Peren- 
nial Source of Trouble Ended?” by T. C. 
Eamer; “New Apparatus and Materials for 
Photoengravers,” by C. Mason Willy. 

D. B. Updike’s work with The Merry- 
mount Press is racily treated by Paul Stand- 
ard, Press Representative, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, with fine illustrations 
selected from Updike’s library. This author’s 
homage to “Goudy at Seventy” is another 
fine piece of writing in which he refers to 
him as “a friendly, easy-going, hard-working, 
and none too prosperous genius . . . a home- 
spun and amiable American.” 

Color has a goodly share in such articles 
as “Experiments in Color Reproduction, with 
Some Observations on Modern Color Prints,” 
by Paul Nash; “Two Chemists Look at the 
Color Printing Industry,” by D. A. Spencer 
and H. D. Murray. 

Beatrice L. Warde is at her best with 
“What Does ‘Modern’ Mean in Typography ?” 
and Frank Pick’s query, “Has Publicity Dis- 
torted Commercial Printing?” is worthy of 
thought. Frederick A. Horn opens up dis- 





Appearance of “The Penrose Annual” is always an event 
in the graphic arts world. This year it’s better than ever 














cussion with “After Functionalism—Surréal- 
ism?” and Norman H. Bower contributes 
“An Advertising Manager’s Viewpoint.” W. 
Turner-Berry asks “Where is Maclise’s Can- 
vas of Caxton’s Printing Office?” “The Open 
Road to Future Progress” tells, through the 
pen of its president, J. S. Elias, of the work 
of the Printing Industry Research Associa- 
tion, and W. D. H. McCullough rises “In 
Defense of Prestige.” 

Robert Harling writes of “Experiments 
and Alphabets”; Peter Hood gives “Pictorial 
Statistics and Diagrams”; “Early Lithogra- 
phy in England” is a historical contribution 
from A. F. Johnson, of the British Museum; 
Dr. Julius Bekk writes scientifically on 
“Coated and Uncoated Papers for Halftone 
Printing.” The prosaic subject, “The Char- 
acteristics of Fish Glue,” is informatively 
treated by G. Addison Brooks. 

Every printer should read “A Revolution- 
ary System of Letterpress Printing”—it’s 
just what the title denotes, and is written 
by its inventor, Josh. Bailey. Scientifically 
handled is the article, “Lightfastness of 
Printing Inks,” by G. F. Jones and R. F. 
Bowles. A valuable contribution is ‘“Temper- 
ature and Humidity in the Pressroom,” by 
Rolf Rau, and “Rotary Printing,” by E. 
Gurd, should prove thought-provoking. 

Most of the foregoing articles are sup- 
ported by illustrations or diagrams. 

The fifty-four examples of book and com- 
mercial illustrations are in themselves so 
varied, ‘so outstandingly educational, and 
cover such a range of subjects—handled by 
every process—that this section alone is suf- 
ficient justification for having “The Penrose 
Annual” at one’s right hand continuously. 

The book may be bought from Tue INLAND 
Printer’s book department for $4.00, plus 
85c. domestic postage, 60c. foreign postage. 
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Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all over the world, selected for their value or interest to printers 





BOTTLES OR CANS? 
LITHO MEN WONDER 


Printers and lithographers are 
intensely interested in the out- 
come of the “war” between the 
producers of beer bottles and 
beer cans. As long as beer is put 
into glass bottles, labels will be 
lithographed and printed. When 
it is put into cans, labels will be 
lithographed direct on the cans. 
This, obviously will make a big 
shift in this type of work. 

It is said that a stake of 
$90,000,000 is involved in the war 
between the makers of the glass 
bottles and the makers of tin 
cans. The capture of the prize, 
according to the Glass Container 
Association, would increase can 
company business 50 per cent; 
even only 15 per cent increase 
would give the “cans” as much 
new business as the glass bottle 
industry now enjoys from its 
beer bottle business. 

With the announcement of a 
billion-and-a-half beer-can pro- 
duction program for this year, 
tin lithography—which requires 
special equipment—will undoubt- 
edly take on new life. However, 
the tin lithographers say there’s 

_ ho use getting excited about it 
until the canned beer wins out 
over the bottled beer. Bottoms 
up, anyway! 


0.K., Uncle Sam! 

Yessir—“Believe it or not!” 
Kerr Shannon, a printer at Mel- 
bourne, Arkansas, reports that 
he received in the mails, in pay- 
ment of a customer’s account, 
a one-dollar bill fastened by 
paper clips to a one-cent postal 
card! Kerr says that the cus- 
tomer, to maintain his credit, 
exhibited a creditable amount of 
faith and courage in the credit- 
able performance of the post- 
office officials. 


Prices in Germany 


“Guide Prices,” a list of the 
printing-selling rates regarded 
as the lowest economically justi- 
fied, has just been issued by the 
German Master Printers Feder- 
ation to all printers in that coun- 
try, whether members of the 
federation or not. Use of the 
prices on the list is not compul- 
sory, but any printer wishing to 
quote lower prices must submit 
them to the organization and 


his liabilities, especially taxes, 
Federation dues, wages and pur- 
chases from supply houses. If he 
cannot provide such proof, and 
still sells below standard “Guide 
Prices,” an application may be 
made to the Government to 
close his place of business. 





Wasn’t a Printer! 

One day in Baltimore a man 
who had invented a “writing 
machine” which wouldn’t work 
came with it into the electrical 
instrument shop where Ottmar 
Mergenthaler was on the job. 
The boss looked it over and said, 
“Nothing doin’.” But neophyte 





Ottmar noticed it was crude and 


ture, follow; while after each 
cooking the liquor is drawn off, 
each draught of liquor being 
kept separate. That from the 
first cooking yields the highest 
testing glue. The liquors are then 
processed to obtain the concen- 
trate or jelly which, when dried, 
is crushed and packaged as com- 
mercial glue. 
More Research 

Thanks to additional funds 
made available by the indus- 
tries, the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, will renew its labo- 
ratory studies of the properties 
of paper and its behavior dur- 
ing the processes of commercial 





America has made some head- 
way in the establishment of the 
standards of size, weights, sub- 
stances, and qualities of paper. 
The continent of Europe has 
developed another set of stand- 
ards. Now Great Britain, where 
the continental standards are 
not acceptable, is taking prelim- 
inary steps for establishing new 
standards of her own, and is 
now weighing the recommenda- 
tions of H. M. Stationery Office 


GREAT BRITAIN MAY ESTABLISH STANDARDS 


and those of the International 
Federation of Master Printers. 

In the matter of paper sub- 
stances, H. M. Stationery Office 
has already developed symbols 
whereby the weight of any paper 
is specified by the weight of one 
square meter in grammes (met- 
ric system), so that the same 
term is used for papers of the 
same substance, no matter what 
the size. Does that answer your 
question, Professor? 





faultily designed. His interest 
was aroused. He decided that he 
could make it work—and he did. 
While fussing with it, he got the 
idea which led to the develop- 
ment of the original typesetting 
machine. Oddly enough, Ottmar 
was a watch- and clockmaker by 
trade and knew nothing about 
the business of printing. 





A Word About Glue 

Once upon a time, long before 
records were known or kept, 
some Egyptian farmers, while 
boiling animal hides, must have 
discovered that such a process 
yielded a strong adhesive sub- 
stance. That substance we call 
glue. Hides of many animals— 
cattle, sheep, horses, pigs, and 
goats—are now made into glue. 
Here’s how: 

After being washed to remove 
all dirt, the hides are soaked in 
lime water for several weeks to 
swell the collagen (the glue- 
forming material). Eventually 
the lime is neutralized with acid. 
After the excess acid is washed 
off, the stock is cooked in hot 
water. Then the dilute liquor is 
drawn off. Successive cookings, 





provide proof that he is meeting 












each time at a higher tempera- 





printing. Information developed 
so far has led to ways and 
means of materially reducing 
waste caused by misregister of 
successive color printings, and of 
improving paper and paper con- 
ditioning. There’s still a lot to 
learn about paper “behavior- 
ism,” and paper “clinics,” such 
as the one at Washington, can 
do an immense service to the 
printing world. 
Printer’s Hunch 

An Iowa printer, Grant Cas- 
well, comes forth with an idea 
which he himself has employed 
to advantage. Printers, whether 
they print newspapers or not, 
have a chance to create business 
for themselves (and for news- 
papers) by selling newspapers 
on the idea of issuing a house- 
organ in the form of a miniature 
newspaper. Caswell advises it 
should embody commercial com- 
ment of benefit to merchants and 


other dealers—and play up the| 


best features of the newspaper, 
as well as point out how it can 
be used to boost the town and 
the business of each one of them. 
It would be a “dumb” printer 
who couldn’t work up business. 








NOVEL PRINT SHOP 
CHUG-CHUGS ALONG 


The Loheide-Caswell organi- 
zation, Peoria, Illinois, is doing 
a novel type of “huckstering” 
with a new Ford V-8 truck with 
special springs and tires. It has 
fitted up one side of the interior 
with monotype storage cabinets 
well stocked with borders, orna- 
ments, corner pieces, fractions, 
and other sorts from 6 point to 
36. On the other side have been 
built shelves having small size 
bread pans, each one holding ten 
pounds of spaces arranged in 
complete sizes from 6 point to 
36. Also installed is a single-tier 
galley cabinet for strip material 
of all kinds, and just behind the 
driver’s seat is a cabinet hold- 
ing eighty-six job-fonts of type. 
The “wagon” also carries a sup- 
ply of tabbing glue, makeready 
paste, type wash, gage pins and 
a stock of numerous small sup- 
plies which the country printers 
have a habit of running out of. 
This load weighs 1,800 pounds 
and is valued at $900. 

Two or three trips a week are 
made to customers throughout 
the hinterland near Peoria and 
the unique service is claimed to 
have attracted many customers. 
Certainly it’s a novel way of 
getting around with type! 
Safety Campaign 

To help a safety driving cam- 
paign, New York’s mayor had 
printed two hundred thousand 
windshield stickers: “Stop this 
killing! Drive Carefully.” This 
induced a five-and-ten-cent-store 
company to print up safety car- 
toons on the covers of thirty 
million school notebooks it had 
for sale. Here are two good 
ideas—one led to the other. It 
ought to suggest to printers all 
over the land how they might 
“think up” ways to help their 
customers boost the safety cam- 
paign in their own communities. 


500th Anniversary 


The International Federation 
of Master Printers, in codpera- 
tion with the Gutenberg Society, 
announces it will publish in 1940 
—in commemoration of the 500th 
anniversary of printing by means 
of movable type—“A History of 
Printing” in a large, popular, 
low-priced edition especially for 
the general reader. 
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If the Boot Fits— 


HE RULEs of courtesy applying to the reception of an 
jenn speaker's remarks are no different from 
those applying to the remarks of any other individual who 
happens to be speaking in gentlemanly society. Courteous 
and respectful attention is prerequisite. 

Such an observation would scarcely seem to be necessary, 
especially in these columns; but an occurrence has recently 
come to our attention that leads us to the belief that a word 
on this subject will not here be out of place. Twice, at ban- 
quets of the Old-Time Printers group in Chicago, scheduled 
speakers have been so distracted by talking and other 
thoughtless noise, that the chairman was forced to appeal for 
silence. The fact that the banquets were preceded by cere- 
monies of a festive nature does not excuse the offenders. 

On the latest occasion, the speaker was Allen D. Albert, 
a former president of the Chicago Rotary Club. This worthy 
gentleman, whose remarks at Rotary luncheon meetings are 
invariably received with impeccable decorum and interest, 
undoubtedly was pained by such indecorous behavior. The 
fact that he was speaking about Benjamin Franklin, patron 
saint of printers, makes such rudeness on the part of his 
auditors doubly reprehensible. 

In thus specifically calling attention to a lamentable lapse 
of etiquette, we are aware that we implicate the guilty and 
guiltless alike. To the latter we offer apologies, while inform- 
ing the others that their actions were surprisingly thought- 
less, to say the least. 


The Reign of Color in Printing 


vE principally to the increasing use of color in printing, 
D the American people are rapidly becoming more and 
more color-conscious. The dominant influence in direct adver- 
tising literature is color. Within the scope of a few years the 
number of pages in our magazines devoted to colored illus- 
trations in text and advertisement has increased by leaps 
and bounds. Newspapers are printing “bigger and better” 
colored supplements. It is reported that every large moving- 
picture company in Hollywood has at least one full-length 
full-color movie-talkie in production and that within a year 
the black-and-white cinema will be virtually obsolete. Prac- 
tical photographing in natural colors has reached a high 
state of development. Textiles are urging the public to use 
more colored fabrics. Paint concerns are pointing out the 
greater advantages of bright colors for automobiles, houses, 
exterior and interior decoration, and every kind of utensil. 
When things of color are photographed in color, their 
reproduction in print will be in color. Color printing— 
whether by letterpress, offset, or gravure—will be dominant 
in a few years. “Color printing is likely to do more to dis- 
seminate good taste in pictorial design than millions of words 
of esthetic discussion dealing with precepts or principles,” 
declares Glenn Cleeton, head of the department of printing, 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology. “Imagine the educational 
influences that a further expansion of the beautiful color 
work now being done in printing will have upon the artistic 
sense of the nation as a whole.” 

Already the printing-ink and paper manufacturers are 
busy in their respective fields of research to build up more 
accurate knowledge of the facts surrounding color and paper, 
and how they may be more positively controlled to meet the 
demands of publishers and printers in exactitude of repro- 
duction. Manufacturers of printing presses and makers of 
reproduction devices are challenged to greater precision in 
register and makeready. The printer himself, no matter what 
his process, is now put to it to prepare for the golden reign 
of color that is sure to come. 


A Matter of “Definition of Terms’’ 


0 ONE appreciates the importance of the accurate use of 
N words more than an editor. Sometimes, by failing prop- 
erly to evaluate editorial terms, a speaker quoting from an 
editorial paragraph, either through carelessness or wilful 
attempt to twist it to his own ends, lays himself open to 
ridicule of one sort or another. 

Recently W. J. Buie, in an address made before a meeting 
of Texas printers, attempted to label the editor of Tur 
INLAND PrinTEeR as inconsistent. An editorial in the August 
number on the subject, “Same Work for Less Money,” among 
other things states: “When printing managers and salesmen 
once grow thoroughly cost conscious and set prices for their 
products and services covering costs and reasonable profits, 
then will the price problem lose many of its disturbing fea- 
tures.” After quoting the sentence, Mr. Buie stated, “In the 
next sentence the editor denies his own hypothesis.” The 
next sentence he refers to read, “Fixing, stabilizing, con- 
trolling prices are all artificial and ineffective.” 

Unfortunately Mr. Buie has given the word “set” in the 
first sentence the same meaning as “fixing” in the second 
sentence. To set or set up a price must be and is done by 
every manager and salesman in the natural course of every- 
day business. It is his price and not the price of any group 
of printers. No matter on what basis it has been calculated. 
it still is the individual’s price in the very nature of things. 
But when a flock of managers and salesmen sit down together 
and fix prices at which they insist that each one shall sell 
one’s product regardless of one’s costs and profits and thus 
interfere with the natural freedom of the individual, such 
fixed price is artificial. Experience has shown that sooner or 
later, someone of the group will kick over the traces. Then 
the whole scheme becomes ineffective. 

Mr. Buie attempted to prove his contention of our incon- 
sistency by launching sales talk on the Franklin Catalog, 
declaring that the prices set up in the catalog schedules 
are “based on cost of production under efficient methods and 
made reasonable for quality and serviceability of the printed 
product.” We contend that such prices are not fixed prices. 
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‘hey are more in the nature of standards that may or may 
not be used by a printer, and if they are used by him they 
are not based on his costs. They are artificial prices he elects 
to use. Although a group may vote to use the catalog as its 
list of standard prices, to each individual printer in the 
group it is but an artificial way of setting up the price he 
will use. There are countless instances where similar stand- 
ard price lists and lists of fixed prices have proved ineffec- 
tive because the printers did not stay hitched. 

Price catalogs are helpful to printers who have no cost 
systems and do not want to bother with acquiring the data 
necessary for setting up their own prices, but such catalogs 
have not solved the price problem and never will as long as 
human nature remains as it is. 


Training for the Graphic Arts 


RINTING EpucatTion WEEK (January 13) was an appro- 
Prreiste time to call attention to the needs of the industries 
in the graphic arts for the future supply of trained men 
and women. In Chicago a group of educators met under the 
auspices of North Park College. Their addresses stressed the 
importance of more systematic, comprehensive, and codpera- 
tive plans, as the result of which a committee was appointed 
to map out a survey and a program of action suitable to the 
needs of the several graphic arts industries located in the 
metropolitan district. 

To replace those who have died, dropped out of the print- 
ing and lithographic trades, or become incapacitated for one 
reason or another, employment agencies lately have all but 
despaired, although the industries are still a long way off 
from the peak of production. 

Important as numbers may be, much stress was laid upon 
the selection of the right type of youth to undertake the 
training. In the several divisions of the graphic arts many 
trades are utilized, some of them requiring not only skill of 
hands but a high degree of intelligence and more than ordi- 
nary education. By careful selection, the industries may 
expect not only good workmen, thoroughly trained in actual 
work-shop practice of their crafts, but fine craftsmen imbued 
with keen appreciation of the high standards of the graphic 
arts. Such craftsmen will be equal to meeting the public’s 
growing appreciation of fine design and fine printing, the 
demand for which will increase with the increase of esthetic 
appreciation on the part of the consumer. 


Out in Front 


LMOsT everyone prefers to stand op the forward deck of 
A a great ship when it passes up the harbor to its berth. 
Most of us at one time or another have had a secret desire to 
ride on the “cowcatcher” of a locomotive. We want to see 
what’s ahead; what we’re coming to; what’s out in front. 

Readers of Tue INLAND PrinTER want to know what sig- 
nificant changes in the industry are out in front. Among 
printing magazines, it is given their preference because it 
makes a special effort to inform them, to bring to their atten- 
tion the constantly unfolding developments of the graphic 
arts. In the forefront of affairs, and in its position of leader- 
ship, THe INLAND Printer points out to its readers the 
changing scenery of a great industry. Here comes a new 
process or a new method or a new operation which not only 
will affect old ones but already is affecting them! To see is 
to know; to know is to understand; to understand is to act 
intelligently. “He that hath eyes to see, let him see!” 

Yet no month passes but that, among thousands of letters 





received by the editor, there is here and there one from some 
“unseeing” one, who “feeling a letter coming on” proceeds 
to write the editor criticising him for publishing this or that 
article that will do incalculable damage to the printing indus- 
try, or perhaps this or that item that is contrary to some pet 
theory of his readership or harasses some pet peeve. He all 
but blames the editor for creating these “disturbing things.” 
He doesn’t want to read about them—they will do the indus- 
try no good. He persists in being like the man who rides on 
the back of the train—he never sees anything till it gets 
considerably past him. 

Tue Intanp Printer long has followed the practice of 
bringing to the attention of its readers those movements in 
the industry that are already here, that are already exerting 
an influence on present conditions, so that printers may shape 
intelligently their business courses. This policy meets with 
such overwhelming commendation on the part of discrimi- 
nating readers, as evidenced by their many letters, that THE 
INLAND PRINTER may be counted on to continue to keep 
itself well out in front at all times—watching for the signifi- 
cant things printers the land over need to know to keep them 
abreast of the changing world. 


x * 
Quads and Spaces 


Here is the opportunity for ambitious young men looking 
forward to a career in printing: “What the printing industry 
will need in the future is men who can apply the principles 
of engineering to printing production, who can bring the 
discoveries of science and the principles of management 
together into the printing plant.” The declaration is made 
by the head of the printing department of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


“Exacting demands by users of paper and pulp products 
for materials properly conditioned for use in printing and 
processing,” declared the head of a national organization of 
industrial engineers, “presage far-reaching construction 
activity” in the way of air-conditioning in the plants of 
graphic arts industries during 1936. Printers who are bound 
to succeed in the next generation will not overlook this impor- 
tant tool to success. 


“Elaborate programs are put on the air and they fail to 
make as big a public audience as their sponsors had hoped. 
Why?” asks the promotion manager of a 50,000-watt broad- 
casting station in the central west. “Invariably the sponsor 
has failed to follow the technique of P. T. Barnum and his 
advertising tie-in ideas. The old circus man sent advance 
advertising and publicity efforts ahead of the arrival of his 
big tent. He spread 24-sheet, 3-sheet posters, window post- 
ers, banners, literature, newspaper advertisements and pub- 
licity.” Here is an opportunity for printers to remind their 
customers who use radio that most radio advertisement with- 
out printed helps in the form of booklets and other tie-ins is 
like Hamlet with the title réle omitted. 
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Paper Famine in Italy 


e@ In spite of restrictions on the format and 
editions of Italian newspapers and general 
publications, a great scarcity of raw prod- 
ucts is being noticed in the paper industry. 
Archive papers have risen from 31.5 lire to 
70 lire. The price for waste paper increased 
from 7 lire in July to 15 and 20 lire in 
December. The Red Cross has organized the 
collection of waste paper and the prices 
offered by the collection bureaus vary from 
17.5 to 85 lire at the present, depending on 
the quality of the paper. 


Memorial Tablet 


@ The Federation of Newspaper Science in 
Germany will, next July, place a Memorial 
Tablet on the house in Augsburg where, in 
1609, Johann Schultes printed the first news- 
paper. Thanks to the tireless efforts and the 
research work of Dr. Walter Heide, who 
traced down the ancient real estate records, 
the exact location of this memorable old 
building was found. 


Boom for Leipsic 


@ Leipsic, the book production center of 
Central Europe, has been selected as the 
locale for the Fifth Centennial Press Expo- 
sition in 1940. The history of type, and print- 
ing in general, will be elaborated on. Also 
spotlighted will be the modern newspaper, 
radio, and film as means of communication. 


Unemployment Abroad 


@ In a recent survey in Switzerland, the 
printing industry reported the following 
numbers of unemployed men: 485 composi- 
tors, 73 typesetting-machine operators, 184 
pressmen, 6 stereotypers, 6 electrotypers, 14 
proofreaders and foremen, and 6 “combina- 
tion” men—a total of 774 unemployed. 
Czechoslovakia reports the unemployment 
of 2,735 compositors, 756 pressmen, and 11 
casters—a total of 3,502 unemployed. 


Proofreaders’ Test 


@ Requiring a high standard of competence, 
the Proofreaders Union of London, England, 
has formulated an examination for new 
applicants in order to make sure that those 
who are henceforth admitted to membership 
are fully qualified. According to the Caxton 
Magazine, the examination consists of four- 
teen questions, and 314, hours are allowed for 
answering them. The first test in the exami- 
nation is to read two proofs without copy, 
marking the corrections in the margin in the 
usual way. Then each entrant has to revise 
the errors on a reader’s proof, marking them 
in on a clean proof, The rest of the questions 
in the examination paper concern plurals, 
divisions, terminations, proper use of words, 
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use of reference books, and technical points 
such as type sizes, impositions, paper sizes, 
and the like. The examination is not particu- 
larly difficult, but it is thoroughly practical. 
Just over half the entrants passed last year, 
and a slightly greater percentage this year. 


Used-Machinery Sales 


e@ A new office for the organized sale of used 
printing equipment has been established in 
Denmark. Printers desiring to buy used 
equipment can learn through this office where 
such machinery is available. This is of great 
importance, inasmuch as permission to im- 
port any kind of machinery is not easily 
obtainable. This new bureau was established 
in spite of opposition from the trade people 
who regarded such equipment-regulation as a 
disadvantageous governmental interference. 


Turkish Paper Mill 


e@ The construction and installation of a 
new large paper mill in Izmit, Turkey, will 
be completed by the Turkish Government in 
February, 1986. Minister President Ismet 
Inénii, who recently visited the paper mills, 
announced to the press that these plants will 
be able to produce paper in amounts suffi- 
cient for all Turkey. 


Proofing Papers Standardized 


@ The Technical Committee of the Federa- 
tion of Master Printers and the Council of 
the Federation of Master Process Engravers 
of London are considering a recommendation 
for a booklet that will standardize paper 
samples for the proofing of cuts. All printers 
are familiar with the old problem of “match- 
ing engravers’ proofs,” and young Master 
Printers and Engravers of England are to 
be congratulated upon their initiative in 
tackling this troublesome matter. 


Japan Prohibits 


e@ The police of Tokio passed a new regula- 
tion for the local press, forbidding the pub- 
lication of cartoons or caricatures of foreign 
monarchs or high state officials in any news- 
papers or magazines. 


‘*Printer’s Error’’ in History 


e The first book of a proposed series of vol- 
umes on bibliography from the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press contains a fascinating history 
of “Proofreading in the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth Centuries,” by Percy 
Simpson. The entire set of books will consist 
of studies of all occupations in bookmaking 
and distribution. It will also gather and 
codify all fundamental knowledge for bibli- 
ographers and students which should be of 
great value in helping to develop more accu- 
rate methods of bibliographic research. 









As South Africa Sees Us 


@ The South African Typographical Journal 
makes the following comments: “To come 
to the jobbing sides of the trade, we find 
that, generally, we have not reached the high 
standard of color work as is produced in 
such a country as America. One can pick up 
The Saturday Evening Post or The Ladies’ 
Home Journal (both American publications) 
and learn what high-class print looks like. 
We are not altogether without good color 
printers, but they are in the minority. One 
excellent color printer is Mr. Frewin, of 
Middelburg, and he has contributed insets to 
two or three publications. We advise our 
youths in this area and elsewhere in the 
Union to take in regularly THe Intanp 
Printer and study also the American publi- 
cations already mentioned, and we feel sure 
that, once they get the idea of what good- 
class work looks like, they will do something 
to modernize South Africa.” 


Young Master Printers 


@ The International Bureau of Master 
Printers has again exchanged a number of 
young master printers among English, 
Dutch, Swiss, and other printing houses. 
The value of additional experience these 
young printers gain from these foreign 
firms is immeasurable. 


The Vatican’s Exhibit 

@ The Vatican in Rome will hold an Inter- 
national Catholic Press Exhibition from April 
to October of next year. 


Austria’s Paper Trust Fails 

@ The great hope held out by the Austrian 
Trust to improve the critical situation in the 
paper industry has failed. From a total pro- 
duction capacity of 25,000 carloads of paper 
a year, only 9,600 carloads are guaranteed 
for inland consumption, while the balance of 
thousands of carloads must be exported at a 
rather large loss. 


Printing in Turkey 

@ Statistics recently published in the Istam- 
bul Press, Constantinople, reveal that there 
are twenty-three dailies, of which nine are 
printed in Turkish, five in Armenian, four in 
Greek, three in French, and one in German. 
Also there are eighteen periodicals—not one 
of which is in Turkish. 


Russia’s First Linotype Matrices 


@ The enterprise of Max Hdlz in Leningrad 
has resulted in the completion of thirty sets 
of linotype matrices, the first to be made in 
Russia. A production of 750 complete fonts 
is expected during 1936. Little is known, as 
yet, about the matrice’s quality. 
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Questions pertaining to the work of proofreaders are solicited for detailed 


Ye Editor Can Take It! 

Well, you old know-it-all, I sure was tickled 
pink to see how Proofreader Jensen threw 
you down and trampled all over you, in the 
July number, for defending the sentence 
“One who asks, ‘What is money anyway,’ 
would be quick to kick if short-changed.” I 
don’t think it was quite fair to call you a 
“colyumist,” which you ain’t, just in order to 
slam the colyumists, including you. But I do 
think you slipped on that one, and that the 
question mark should have been used after 
“anyway,” instead of the comma.—New York. 

Well, sir, you are welcome to your 
opinon, and Mr. Jensen is welcome to his 
—of course. Assuming that I should be 
welcome to mine, let me remark that it 
remains quite unchanged. 

Take it even on Mr. Jensen’s own 
ground, and what do we get? Why, he 
tells us, “Whichever thought dominates 
determines the use of either—but never 
both.” He takes the quotation as domi- 
nant; I regard it as a lesser member of 
the main sentence. So the thing boils 
down to an estimate of values; and, as it 
happens, mine is much the better. 

Among my clippings is this, from the 
New York Post: 

Have you received a pamphlet 
entitled “Will America Copy Ger- 
many’s Mistake?” 

Now, which question mark is this—the 
one that belongs with the pamphlet title, 
or the one that goes with the Post’s ques- 
tion? It’s a fair question! 

Which is the correct way to write it: 
“mistake?” “mistake”? or “mistake?”? 
(And, incidentally, what about the ques- 
tion mark belonging to my own sentence 
here? Should I have used another ques- 
tion mark after the last question mark 
that appears? Like this: “mistake?”? ? 
Which one is “dominant” ?) 

Mr. Jensen says I am “ignorant of the 
proper use of English,” yet “insist on 
dictating to others in regard to its use.” 
If there is one weakness in my depart- 
ment (and of course there are many), it 
is precisely that of refusing to dictate to 
others. I have frequently been criticized 
for not giving more positive rulings. 

My purpose is to help those in per- 
plexity, and it is more helpful (as I see 
i') to present the various possibilities 


consideration in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


and let the querist make his own decision 
on that material. It would be much easier 
just to say “Do this” or “Do that,” but 
I just don’t care for that way. 

Then, too, the more I study English 
in a practical way—the way a printer 
has to—the more convinced I am that 
positive rulings are apt to be inadequate 
and to reflect individual training and 
custom, rather than true logic. 

I still say, as I said before, that to me 
it seems better to print “One who asks, 
‘What is money, anyway,” would be quick 
to kick if short-changed,” than to substi- 
tute a query-mark for the comma after 
“anyway.” Take it or leave it! 


Tipping the Tables 

What can I do when a table is too wide 
for its page?—New Jersey. 

If the table simply cannot be set so as 
to fit in across the page, there are two 
ways of handling it: first, run it sideways 
on the page; second, split it between two 
pages, the sections facing each other. 


**4 Puerile Idea”’ 


In some proofreading work I came across 
the following: “The conference is over, past 
and gone. But is it? The messages,” etc. It 
seems to me a puerile idea to make a posi- 
tive statement and immediately attempt to 
qualify it. Am I right?—Georgia. 

On the face of it, and without qualifi- 
cation by context, the statement is cor- 
rect. It is foolish to say a thing is black, 
and then suggest that perhaps it is only 
gray. But human expression can’t be 
squeezed into so close a mold. The writer 
of this text perhaps wanted to make his 
readers see more vividly what were the 
uncertainties of the situation. He stated 
a fact; then he slipped in the qualifica- 
tion. I don’t defend the sentence; there 
isn’t enough context to be quite sure 
about it. But it may be that what as a 
mere detached and unapplied proposi- 
tion would be “puerile”’ as a matter of 
clean English composition would be, 
when seen in its full setting, quite jus- 
tifiable and truly defensible. 

Space is given to this question and its 
answer by way of emphasizing the fact 
that it is not good to be hypercritical. 
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Hyphen and Dash 

As a compositor I sometimes experience 
difficulty in identifying proofreaders’ marks 
in the margin. For one thing, I have to study 
it out sometimes to be sure whether it’s a 
hyphen or a dash. Did you ever hear of this 
trouble in the proofroom?—Wisconsin. 

There’s nothing new under the sun, 
not even our troubles. Of course, as a 
rule the nature of the matter and the 
meaning of the text will show you what 
is wanted. Still, it is true that marking 
should be so clear and unmistakable that 
no time needs to be spent in making it 
out. Not only should it be clearly indi- 
cated whether the point ordered is a 
hyphen or a dash, but also what size 
dash. I like to use what is known as the 
German hyphen—the two parallel lines 
slanted from southwest at the bottom to 
northeast at the top. In marking dashes 
it is good to enclose the dash between 
two verticals, with a bit of open space at 
each end of the dash. The final touch 
comes in marking beside it “en-dash,” 
“9-en,” “em,” ‘‘3-em,” or whatever is 
wanted. It would seem that the readers 
in our friend’s shop have been negligent 
in their marking. A prime requirement of 
good proofmarking is that the marks 
shall all be unmisunderstandable. A good 
rule is, When in doubt, write in the mar- 
gin full instructions for the type-cor- 
rector. But of course it is also desirable 
to keep as free as possible of what might 
be called correspondence with the oper- 
ator; don’t “‘write him a letter” unless it 
is impossible, under your special circum- 
stances, to make your wishes clear with 
the conventional, technical markings. 


Checking on Page-work 

What are the special points about reading 
a book in pages?—Tewas. 

See that the pages are all there, and 
in serial order. See that the pages are 
the right size (number of lines, and ver- 
tical measure). Check on running heads, 
and if right-hand heads change with the 
chapters, inspect carefully. Check on 
cuts and captions, and on footnotes and 
the like. And in general look for any- 
thing that may have gone wrong in divid- 
ing the galleys into pages. Be thorough. 
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Plurals of Symbols 


How would you make the plural of “t,” 
“u,” “s,” “X,” and so on?—Massachusetts. 

Tough !—there are so many possibili- 
ties, and so many actual usages, such as 
t’s, t’s, t’s, X-es, X-es, X’s, “‘u’’s, “X’’-es. 
Simply adding “‘s” gets you nowhere— 
for example, “‘the As play the Phils in a 
city series.” I suppose the best ruling is 
one that gives the utmost of uniformity, 
as: add apostrophe and “s” to the sym- 
bol. The thing to be avoided is over-com- 
plication. Seek simplicity. 


Close-quotes Again 

Can you cite authority for your statement 
that the periods and commas should never be 
placed outside the close-quotes ?—Iowa. 

Albert H. Highton, in his “Practical 
Proofreading”: “The use of points of 
punctuation with the closing quotation- 
marks occasions perplexity among many 
compositors, typists, and writers. The 
rule, however, is simple and should be 
easy to follow: Always place periods and 
commas within the closing quote-mark. 
All other marks of punctuation are to be 
placed within, if they are an actual part 
of the quoted matter; without, if they 
are not.”” How’s that, Sir? 


Responsibility for Errors 

When two readers work together at a desk, 
one having the proof in hand and the other 
the copy, which one is responsible for errors? 
I need to know.—Idaho. 

Responsibility is divided. In reading 
advertisements, for a newspaper, say, 
the one who holds the copy is generally 
blamed for errors. Ordinary type-errors 
score against the one who let them go 
unmarked on the proof. 


Marking for Capitals 

A new reader in our shop uses two lines 
under a letter or word to call for resetting 
in capitals. Is this good?—Tennessee. 

No. The common system of using 
three lines is best. Use three for capitals, 
two for small caps, one for italic. These 
are all straight underscoring lines. For 
blackface use a wavy line. 

These distinctions, however, apply 
primarily to markings in copy; editorial 
markings. In marginal marking, on your 
proofs, it is best to write “caps,” “sm 
caps,” “ital,” or “bf caps & 1. ¢.,” “bfle,” 
or whatever it may be. Of course the let- 
ters or words in the text are underscored. 


How Deep Is a Page? 


In measuring the length of a page up and 
down, with folio at the bottom, do I include 
the folio line in the calculation?—Tezas. 

No; always measure from the top of 
the page heading to the bottom of the 
last line of text type (including foot- 
notes, if there are any). 
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Hell-Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 








If you hope to get work out ON 
TIME, your equipment must be 
UP TO THE MINUTE. 

Fly - by - night customers have 
STUCK more than one printer on 
an order for GUMMED labels. 

You can hardly expect to pro- 
duce LETTER PERFECT forms 
when your type cases are not all 
LETTER PERFECT. 

Many a HOT scandal has been 
brought to light in COLD type. 

A PUNCHING machine oper- 
ator whose heart is not in his 
work is just another square peg 
ina ROUND HOLE. 

Sooner or later, those printers 
who still ignore depreciation on 
TYPE will have to FACE the 
music of replacement. 

Actresses usually take a course 
in COLOR work to understand all 
about MAKEUP. 

When a newspaper’s CIRCU- 
LATION drops too low, it’s time 
to call in a business DOCTOR. 

Unfortunately, printers some- 
times encounter a PAPER mer- 
chant whose word is not as good 
as his BOND. 

Some type faces seem mild and 
modest 

As each new piece comes from the 
mold, 

But others are blatant and showy 

And put up a front that is bold. 











Firm-Names in Print 

What about using “Co.” in the name of a 
firm? Is it okay that way ?—Kansas. 

One very good rule is: Use such abbre- 
viations only when there are other abbre- 
viations in the corporate title. The good 
Maple Press (York, Pennsylvania) style- 
book gives these: “Gt. Northern Atlantic 
& Pacific Co.,” “U. S. Steel Corp.” It is 
always best to know what the firm will 
stand for. Of course, it is an editorial 
function to supply that information. It is 
generally much safer to spell the whole 
name out, in full. But then, again, some 
firms use the abbreviations and insist on 
the exact form being followed in all their 
work. Just “use your bean.” 








So As, and As As 
Haney, in “Good English,” uses the expres- 
sion: “It has, however, some vogue as indi- 
cating a formal entertainment and is used 
by so careful a writer as Mr. Howells.” Are 
not the correlatives “so ... as” used only 
in negative sentences ?—District of Columbia, 
Webster’s dictionary says, under “So 
. as’: “So is now commonly used as 
a demonstrative correlative of [an] as in 
emphasizing the equality or comparison 
suggested, esp. in negative assertions 
and questions implying a negative [or 
“no”’] answer, where it is preferred to 
as.” Note, very specially, it says “espe- 
cially” in negative matter, not “exclu- 
sively” in such matter. Is not the “so” 
in the quoted sentence fairly to be taken 
as an emphatic one? 


Symbol or Letter? 


What should I do when the medical sign at 
the start of a prescription is called for, and 
we haven’t got it?—you know, the capital 
“R” with a little slanting line across its tail. 
I am in the dark.—Rhode Island. 

Use the plain “R.” Do not use “Rx,” 
as is sometimes done. 


Too Many Quote-Marks? 


I think you use too many quote-marks. 
Defend yourself.—Florida. 

It is true Proofroom is pretty well 
sprinkled with quotes. But Proofroom 
is the kind of stuff that needs them. It is 
important to safeguard against words 
used as samples and illustrations being 
taken as part of the running text. 

George Summey, Junior, in “Modern 
Punctuation,’ protests against overuse 
of quote-marks. He cites these examples, 
from Don Seitz’s book, “Training for 
the Newspaper Trade”: 

Mrs. Stowe wrote “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” while “keeping house” in 
Brunswick, Maine, where her hus- 
band was a professor. 

In American affairs today the 
editor does not “commune” with 
“leaders.” (A double dose.) 

Mr. Summey says, “The unnecessary 
quotes enclosing the phrases keeping 
house, commune, and leaders give them 
extravagant and apparently self-con- 
scious emphasis.” 

Well—what are you going to think of 
Mr. Summey, denouncing the quotes as 
obvious confessions of self-conscious- 
ness, substituting for them, in his own 
reference, the use of italics? Italic type 
is the traditional device for indication of 
emphasis! He denounces the appearance 
of emphasis—then himself resorts to the 
same thing through use of a different 
typographical device. 

The point of interest is that he recog- 
nizes the need of setting off quoted words 
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‘hrough some kind of typographical dis- 
tinction. The real question, after he is 
through, is simply: Which is the better 
method—quotes or italics? 

Mr. Seitz quoted the expression “‘keep- 
ing house” because he evidently did not 
yuite accept that common expression as 
good English. For my own part, I dislike 
this use of the quote-marks. If an expres- 
sion is fit to use, it does not need the 
apologetic quote-mark. But even this is 
to be taken with some reservations. I 
would not care to subject myself to any 
fixed and unalterable rule on this point; 
I prefer to leave myself free to use my 
own judgment in each instance. 

As to the quote-marks around ‘“com- 
mune” and “leaders,” I feel quite sure 
the context would have made the author’s 
intention clear to any intelligent and dis- 
cerning reader. 


Do You Buy Reasonable? 


This sentence has caused some trouble 
here: “Don’t buy your printing out of town, 
when you can buy it reasonably from us.” 
My employer wants to change “reasonably” 
to “reasonable.” I have explained to him that 
“reasonable” is an adjective and cannot mod- 
ify the verb. Please arise and shine! I am 
not an expert in English, and the more I 
learn, the less I feel I know.—Kansas. 

Well, that’s just about the way I feel, 
too! It’s the way of life. 

There is one thing we could all do to 
ease the strain—and that is, be less 
picky, less arbitrary, less ready to think 
the other fellow always wrong—and less 
insistent upon any one thing as the only 
right thing in a given situation. 

What shall we say about Ben Frank- 
lin’s “He paid dear for his whistle” ? 

Good usage allows a bit of leeway on 
some of these expressions, and the dic- 
tionaries include among adverbs without 
“-ly” ending some words that many writ- 
ers insist should have that form. 

In the sentence given, “reasonable” is 
just simply w-r-o-n-g, wrong. It is an 
adjective, and cannot properly be used 
in any other way—so far as I can see. 
(And, as readers of Proofroom must 
know by now, I do not like this business 
of trying to stick a part-of-speech label 
on every word that comes along.) 

But then, I do not care much for the 
expression “buy reasonably.” 

What would I do, then? Why, just 
this—rewrite the sentence. Instead of 
trying to say it in one word, use several. 
I should prefer to say ‘““Why buy out of 
town when you can get such reasonable 
prices from us’—or, “When our prices 
are so reasonable.” 

It saves wear and tear, when one way 
of saying a thing doesn’t work out quite 
satisfactorily, to switch clean away from 
it and try something else. 


“WOMEN DON’T LOOK AT THE ADS. BENNY 
THEY LOOK AT WHAT'S IN °EM” 


By J. N. MEYER 


ossiBLy the ad ladies should look the 
| goer way. True, in his criticisms and 
corrections of the Barker advertise- 
ment,* Ben Wiley gives very plausible 
reasons for lining them up just so. But 
according to our remembrance of our 
department-store days, you can’t afford 
to be too fussy about the direction in 
which a lady-illustration in a depart- 
ment-store advertisement happens to be 
looking. No sir, you just can’t. 

Ben is apparently a very fine theorist, 
but it would seem that he hasn’t had any 
good, hard experience in department- 
store advertising. At first glance Ben’s 
re-arranged layout appears to be a great 
improvement over the original. It has the 
slim sophisticated sleekness of a moving- 
picture chorus girl. You know how out 
in Hollywood they can take some corn- 
fed girl from the middle west—a girl 
with youth and a good complexion and 
a certain amount of natural charm—and 
send her to the dentist, the hair-dresser, 
the corsetiere, the costumer, and the 
make-up man. And when they have got 
through with her she has that Hollywood 
stamp—a certain vapid prettiness, with 
most of the beauty and character refined 
clean out of her. 

Well, that’s what excessive refinement 
does to a department-store advertise- 
ment. Ben took the Barker advertise- 
ment—a somewhat blowzy but perfectly 
honest and wholesome example of Mid- 
dle West department-store common sense 
in advertising—he took that corn-fed 
advertisement, and he lovingly made it 
over, according to the best modern met- 
ropolitan theories of display and typog- 
raphy. And also, not to put too fine a 
point on it, he refined the guts right out 
of it. Yessir, that’s just what he did. 

Let’s just imagine that Ben is a 
youngster holding down his first job; 
let’s make him a cub copy and layout 
man in the advertising department at 
Barker’s store. He takes this greatly 
improved layout and proudly shows it to 
the advertising manager, expecting a 
pat on the head and a raise in salary. 
Now, if Barker’s advertising manager is 
anything like the hard-boiled old vet- 
eran who punctured some of our own 
most cherished youthful theories, and if 
he happened to be in a gruff mood, he’d 
probably frown, push out his lips and 
say, “Phooey! You stick to proofread- 

*See article, “Ad Ladies Must Look the Right 
Way,” December issue, THE INLAND PRINTER, in 
which Benjamin H. Wiley, typographic authority, 


re-vamped a department store advertisement in accor- 
dance with his theories of good layout. 


ing a while longer, Benny. J’ll tend to 
the old layout situation around here.” 

But if sales for the past week or so 
had been running well ahead of last 
year, and if he happened, consequently, 
to be in one of his rare benign moods, 
and happened to have a little time on his 
hands, he might say something like this: 

“Sit down, Benny. I see I'll have to 
unlearn you a few more of them things 
they stuffed you with in business col- 
lege. First of all, Benny, about ninety- 
five per cent of the people who read our 
ads are women. And only about one-half 
of one per cent of those women have any 
appreciation of neatness and beauty in 
advertising layouts. Ask the average 
woman, ‘Ain’t that a good-looking ad?’ 
and she’s just as likely to say, ‘Huh uh,’ 
as she is to say, ‘Uh huh.’ What I mean 
is, she probably won't see the ad as a 
whole, but some particular item in it. 
And she’ll probably say, ‘Um, that’s a 
nice-looking coat. I need a new coat, but 
I don’t see how I can pay fifty-eight dol- 
lars for one.’ ‘ 

“You see, Benny, women don’t look at 
advertisements; they look at what’s in 
em. The first thing a woman sees in an 
ad is the pictures. The next thing she 
looks for is the price. If those two things 
interest her, she’ll then read every word 
of the copy, no matter if you set it upside 
down in six-point. And if the picture and 
the price don’t interest her, no amount 
of intriguing, eye-catching layout and 
slicked-up typography is going to get 
her attention. 

“You said something about leading 
the eye out of the ad, and you've gone 
and shoved this big picture here over to 
the right, because as you say, she’s look- 
ing to the left. But look at the lady’s 
hands, Benny. The way you got her 
placed now, her hands point right out of 
the ad. Now I ask you, which is worse: 
to have her looking out of the ad or 
pointing out of it? The way I had her 
she was pointing in, directing attention 
to other features. 

“TI see you took out one of the four 
marching ladies, as you call them. Since 
we ain’t gonna run the ad the way you've 
revised it, I’ll forgive you for that, 
Benny. Maybe as you say, it gives more 
room in the ad that way, and more white 
space, and makes it less cluttered up. I 
got no quarrel with you about white 
space. I like white space myself, but I 
don’t believe in over-doing it. And you 
must be sure to remember, Benny, that 
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white space in the newspapers costs so 
many cents a line; and it don’t take so 
terrible much white space to foot up into 
quite a respectable number of dollars. 
You and I may like our white space, 
Benny; but Miss Yetta, in the ladies’ 
coats—she don’t care about having a lot 
of white space charged up to her depart- 
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ment. She’d lots rather have pictures 
than a lot of white space. 

“Do you see what you done, Benny? 
You calmly cut out the most important 
one of the four that she selected—the 
one with the big fur collar—the very 
model that Miss Yetta loaded up on, 
because she counts on it to be a big seller 
this season. You see, Benny, you can’t be 
arbitrary about layouts; you got to string 
along with the department heads. So, if 
I’m ever sick and can’t come down to the 
store, and you have to lay out an ad, 
don’t ever do anything like that to Miss 
Yetta, or vou'll regret it. She’s a nice 
lady when you don’t cross her; but when 
you leave out any of the cuts she so 
carefully selects—my, my! 

“Another thing you done, Benny— 
just like that, without turning a hair. 
You took out the shoe cut to put in more 
white space. Didn’t they ever teach you 
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that one in college about one picture 
being worth ten thousand words? Mr. 
Feinberg, down in the shoe department, 
heard that one ten years ago, and he 
springs it on me at least once every 
week. I’m good and sick of hearing it, 
but that don’t make me run any ads 
without pictures, Benny. What do you 








“In closing, Benny, let me impress 
this on you: In department-store adver- 
tising it isn’t how pretty the ad looks 
that counts; it’s how much merchandise 
the ad will move out of the store. Also, 
don’t forget, a successful department- 
store advertising manager has to be more 
than a good copy and layout man; he 
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In the-accompanying text, a department-store man gives reasons for considering ad as published (left) superior to revised layout by Wiley 


think Mr. Feinberg would say to having 
the space that was allotted to him cut in 
half, and the picture left out, just so we 
could have a little more white space and 
make the whole ad look prettier? Ouch! 
Such a headache you'd have from listen- 
ing to his squawks! 

“Now, now, it’s all right, Benny. 
Don’t take it too hard. I’m not bawling 
you out, y'unnerstand. I can see you're 
trying. You'll be a real department-store 
advertising man some day; but remem- 
ber you're young yet, and you got a lot 
to learn. These slicked-up layouts are 
all right in magazines but— Oh, another 
thing: Our customers are used to the 
kind of layouts and type set-ups we been 
using. If we should suddenly go high 
hat on them in our newspaper ads, they 
might think we’ve got snooty and raised 
our prices. If we make any changes in 
our advertising, we'll do it gradual! 









has to be a diplomat in dealing with 
department heads, all of them wanting 
more than their share of advertising 
space—shrieking for it, in fact.” 

Now, please don’t get the idea from 
the above, that we are putting up a plea 
for sloppy layouts. We like a nice neat 
layout as well as anybody. We’re just 
maintaining (going back to the analogy 
we introduced in our opening) that a 
nice slicked-up Hollywood queen of the 
movies may have her place, but her place 
isn’t behind the counter selling goods. 
We also think it advisable to point out 
that in most department stores the peo- 
ple who prepare the ads have to turn out 
too big a volume of work to be “Vogue- 
ishly” precise about the niceties of dis- 
play; and in most towns of 75,000 the 
stores’ customers don’t expect arty ads. 

No, we’re not condemning Ben Wiley’s 
neat exposition of layout theory. Not at 
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all. Mr. Wiley may be a veteran in his 
tield and an acknowledged authority on 
layout. But if he is a veteran and an 
authority, we surmise that his field has 
been, and is, the more rarefied upper lev- 
els of advertising—and not the matter- 
of-fact field of the department store. 
Having had a little experience in depart- 
ment-store advertising practice, we just 
couldn’t refrain from pointing out that 
theory, no matter how enticing, some- 
times has to bow to the stern dictates of 
practicality. It does, alas, it does. 


x & 
**Happiness Passport’’ 


A “Happiness Passport’’—the ingen- 
ious Christmas conception of a typeset- 
ting concern in Australia—appears in 
regulation passport form, with a suéde 
cloth cover stamped in gold and with the 
recipient’s name written in the appro- 
priate space. Paragraph I, under “Reg- 
ulations,” reads as follows: “Happiness 
Passports are issued only from the offices 
of Smith & Miles Limited, Trade Type- 
setters, 516 Kent Street, Sydney, their 
purpose being to ensure for recipients a 
period of true happiness and prosperity 
extending at least over Xmas, 1935, and 
the year 1936.” 


x * 
This Blotter Identifies 


By reproducing his fingerprint, signa- 
ture, and other items of personal identi- 
fication, D. W. Stock, sales manager of 
Lawrence Electros, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
turned out a blotter with real attention 
value. At first glance it appears to be a 
police or passport record. Beneath the 
word “REWARD” is the clue: “Service 


EASIEST WAY IS NOT OFTEN THE BEST WAY 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


MAGINE THIS SITUATION: Proofreader 
l on the night shift gets a pressproof 
to check against author’s okay. In this 
instance, ‘“‘Author” is a high-class adver- 
tising agency that ordinarily lets noth- 
ing go by. Well, here is this proof, 
okayed by the agency’s final reader. It is 
matter in which spacing is held highly 
important. But: at the end of one line 
appears “‘begin-” and at the start of the 
next line, “ing.” One ‘“‘n” has been lost 
in the shuffle. The lines are well spaced, 
perhaps just a shade on the tight side. 
To insert another letter will jam the line 
badly. What is the proofreader to do? 

My friend who presents this query 
notes that there is nothing freakish or 
irregular in the copy; it is conventional, 
straight-ahead composition. So, he says, 
the reader as he marked in the second 
“n” felt “a ghastly fear” that it might 
be better to let the thing pass just as it 
came to him. He says: “I don’t know 
how this job turned out, and probably 
will never know. But it suddenly and 
forcefully brought up the question: Is 
there any authority at all for spelling 
any word differently because it happens 
to break badly at the end of a line?” 

The answer, of course, is simply: No. 
To drop letters because of an end-of- 
the-line division crowding the next line 
is as bad as, and perhaps even worse 
than, the slipshod method so frequently 
encountered, in these days, of breaking 
words regardless of syllabication—just 
stopping when the end of the line is 
reached, no matter how bad the break. 
And, make no mistake about it, this 
vicious habit has many more victims than 
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Advertising like this registers; a novelty blotter that really boosts the sender’s “stock” 


in keeping with the best electrotype 
quality may be your advantage if you 
call Main 0632.” There’s certainly noth- 
ing commonplace about this reminder ; it 
walis right up and rings the bell. 


you might believe unless and until you 
come to handle masses of copy from 
here, there, and everywhere; as, for 
example, in copy for letters to the edi- 
tor, for publication in a newspaper. 


It is easy to say there can be no pos- 
sible, reasonable excuse for dropping a 
letter out of a word—and then, all of a 
sudden, you happen to think of an in- 
stance of a word being tinkered with, in 
fairly common usage, so as to adjust 
awkwardness caused by end-of-the-line 
division. I am thinking of “wherever.” 
A good many writers, and some printers 
—and by no means illiterate or careless 
ones—bring an extra “‘e” into the word 
for such a division: ““where-ever.” This 
is not correct, but it is much more com- 
mon than you might suppose. 

Dropping that bothersome letter is 
just simply taking the easy way out of a 
difficulty. It is sacrificing integrity for 
convenience. The best that could be said 
for it is that most readers would never 
notice the absence of that second “n,” 
but would read along uncritically. 

That certainly is not the way a care- 
ful and responsible printer would wish 
to work. You might get by with it once 
or twice, but if it became a shop habit, 
the work, and the house’s reputation, 
would suffer. It might be a decidedly 
expensive indulgence. Let a printer once 
start in that. direction, and it won't be 
long until he finds himself on the skids, 
going down hill at an accelerating pace. 

The importance of such things must 
not be minimized. It is by the small 
details of all conscientious, correct, and 
artistic work that printing is judged. To 
neglect these little matters is to produce 
slipshod, unworthy work. It isn’t good to 
be ‘“‘fussy,” but it does pay to be careful 
and not let things slide. Don’t compro- 
mise with your conscience. 

It may be said the proofreader was in 
a jam, in the situation described in this 
letter; he had no time in which to ask 
““Author’s” advice. The answer is, the 
error should have been discovered and 
corrected somewhere back along the line. 
It ought never to have been allowed to 
get past successive readings. 

But, even so, we come back to the 
main fact: that, once discovered, the 
error should never have been allowed to 
pass. In an ideal printers’ world, a 
proofreader would be selected for intel- 
ligence and trustworthiness—and _per- 
mitted to make some slight change in the 
crowded line, to let the second “‘n” into 
the word. I admit that would be quite 
a strain on the customer’s readiness to 
codperate ; but— 

What is the explanation of this ever 
increasing readiness to take easy ways 
out of difficult situations, rather than 
fight the thing through with the good, 
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old-fashioned craftsman’s conscientious- 
ness? That such a tendency exists, and 
that it is increasing, in a costly way, is 
to my mind quite indisputable. 

What is the answer? Well, my ven- 
ture is, the search for the easy way 
comes directly from a defect in modern 
education. With all the real progress in 
methods, I do think there is fault in the 
readiness to sidestep the tougher spots 
along the road to learning. I think in 
trying to escape from rigid mental dis- 
cipline we sacrifice thoroughness and 
quality—and eventually pay the price. 

Recently I saw an item in a news- 
paper that interested me. Sorry I didn’t 
save the clipping, but at the time I did 
not know this article was going to be 
written. That item was to the effect that 
in Massachusetts educators are going to 
experiment, testing out their belief that 
instruction in fractions is overdone in 
the schools. They say, as I recall the 
item, that most of us have no use for 
fractions beyond simple quarters, thirds, 
halves—and, it is possible, eighths and 
twelfths. So they will drop nineteenths 
and other “difficult” fractions. 

This seems preposterous, incredible; 
but I assure you that I saw it in the 
paper. Anybody might want to know, at 
any time, how much seventeen people in 
a group of nineteen would get if a com- 
mon fund were to be distributed among 
them. That is to say, if nineteen persons 
had for any reason and purpose raised 
a fund of $137, two of those persons had 
dropped out and this fund had to be 
divided among the seventeen survivors, 
it would be necessary to ascertain how 
much is one-seventeenth of 137. 

There’s no need to multiply examples ; 
the point is plain. “Difficult” fractions 
are a part of everybody's experience. 
You just can’t avoid them. 

Time after time, in answering letters 
for Proofroom, I am forced to the con- 
clusion that the querists’ troubles would 
not exist if the puzzled ones had but 
gained from our public schools the thor- 
ough training to which they are entitled. 
I think their inability to solve simple 
problems of language comes from try- 
ing to find easy ways to learn. 

You know, I don’t want to be queru- 
lous, to find fault, to make charges I 
can’t sustain. But I do honestly think we 
lose by dodging mental discipline, seek- 
ing easy ways; and I think the printing 
business suffers, really and definitely, 
from this tendency. The encouraging 
thing is that the same queries that dem- 
onstrate the need of more rugged educa- 
tion also indicate on the part of these 
querists a true recognition of their defi- 
ciencies, a willingness to learn, and a 
commendable desire for rightness. 
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QUALITIES STRESSED BY CHOICE OF TYPE 


By BEN WILEY 


ANY WILL say that words are words, 
M and that, regardless of the style 
of type used to print them, they always 
mean the same. To this group we would 
like to say the same thing about a goose- 
berry pie prepared without sugar. Its 
main ingredient is gooseberries, and it 
could not be any other kind of a pie, but 
how much better it is with the proper 
amount of sweetening! 

Long ago it was discovered that a cer- 
tain style of type face might be ideal to 
influence prospective customers for a 
men’s apparel store, but would be far 
from one hundred per cent efficient in 
exerting the right appeal for a beauty 
shop. We do not suggest there is a great 
difference in the working of the male 
and female mind, but we do think that 
association of proper shapes and tone 
values of type faces in relation to the 
article advertised better impresses the 
subconscious mind of both sexes. 

As far back as 1500 A. D. a need was 
felt for a differently shaped letter to 
emphasize words and paragraphs, so a 
slanting letter, in imitation of the manu- 
script character, was produced and was 
called italic. 

From then until about 1930 A. D. the 
status of the italic letter form remained 
almost stationary—these italics being 
mostly a companion design to the roman 
alphabet, always retaining characteris- 
tics of the latter. Only occasionally was 
a distinctive script face designed and, 
when it was, its use would be confined 
primarily to social printing and work of 
similar nature; no general use of it was 
made for advertising typography. 

Five or six years ago some creative 
individual designed a new-shaped script 
or cursive letter—streamlined to jibe 
with the times, and without relation to 
any roman alphabet. This new cursive 
type face was a sort of scion of the 
script family; it ignored the dignity of 
social printing and entered the commer- 
cial world to sell merchandise. 

Because of its freshened appearance, 
the advent of this new-style letter was 
welcomed by a receptive public. How- 
ever, in 1930 A. D. the day of miracles 
had passed, and this new-style cursive 
face could not handle all the duties 
assigned to it. Other cursive faces were 
created to meet the individual problems. 
Today, we have these cursives developed 
to a point where most of the mechanized 
appearance (a common fault with italics 
as companions to a roman letter) has 
been removed from their design. They 
are now available in various shapes and 


tone qualities adequate for the appro- 
priate expression of a wide range of 
human emotions. They really do add new 
expression to the copy appeal. 

As a demonstration of how a cursive 
type face can convey a feeling to better 
interpret the description of an article, 
observe the following words from a 
men’s suit advertisement: 


Hard- twist Worsted 














The shape of these new letters uncon- 
sciously brings to mind a hint of the 
sense of touch of this particular texture 
of worsteds. This type face creates an 
urge for action in persons who are famil- 
iar with this cloth; and in others who are 
unacquainted with this kind of material 
the instinct to investigate is aroused. 

Now, in passing from the extreme of 
imparting the feeling of a hard-finished 
cloth, to a service where softness is 
desired, this style of cursive letter seems 
to handle the situation: 
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The beauty shop using this display 
line immediately places in milady’s mind 
an impression of the soft, undulating 
contour of a permanent wave. The line 
has an undeniable “Juxury” appeal. 

Should a housewares dealer desire to 
impress his prospects in a new manner 
by an announcement of his 





PonchFunnitune 











could you think of a more appropriate 
type face than this to conjure up porch 
comfort on a summer evening after a 
hot day? It conveys an idea of ventila- 
tion and “air-coolness” that would be 
difficult to excel. 

Where comfort is the theme of the 
message, cursive type faces will be found 
to be very excellent means of giving the 
thought a “lift.” 

Now, imagine the season has changed 
from summer to winter, when the 
thought of a warm fireside would be 
impressive. The following style letter 
seems to invest the product with proper 
comfort appeal: 


“Home Fire” Coal 
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It has been many generations since 
printers have had such a varied selec- 
tion of type faces, and never better ones. 
The new cursive faces now available 
have established a new technique for 
handling display lines, as they offer a 
method of relieving the severity of the 
many angles found in the roman alpha- 
bets. They are produced in large sizes 
that permit emphasizing a word or a 
line in a “big way’’—a way quite differ- 
ent from the methods of ten years ago. 

To be able to get more money for 
printing, your work must be able to pro- 
duce more profit for the users. Better 
printing attracts more attention—is 
more convincing. It is with this thought 
in mind that the foregoing demonstra- 
tions of a few of the cursive types is 
offered. New type faces help to get the 
attention so vitally needed; and a study 
of Tue Intanp Printer Specimen 
Review will show you how to arrange 
these types to make your message do the 
most convincing job. 


xk Ok 
This Stirred Salesmen 


James Mangan, dynamic advertising 
manager for the Mills Novelty Company, 
Chicago, has an uncanny faculty for 
doing ordinary things in extraordinary 
ways. The firm’s salesmen a short while 
ago received a list of five or six pros- 
pects they'd contacted unsuccessfully. 

Near the top of the sheet was a huge 
black square, in the lower corner of 
which was a figure in white with out- 
stretched arms. Beside this figure were 
the words, “I didn’t mean it.’’ Above the 
square was printed “The wail of an 
abandoned prospect.” Beneath it, this: 

“When that salesman came in from 
Mills to talk freezers, I froze up on him 
(I didn’t mean it) and pretended I 
wasn’t a bit interested. I enjoyed mak- 
ing it hard for him to tell me his sales 
story. When I said ‘All that enthusiasm 
is wasted on me!’ (I didn’t mean it) I 
was really getting excited, though he 
never would have guessed it. He talked 
profits to me which I pooh-poohed (I 
didn’t mean it) and I told him I was 
making money enough the way I was 
going but (I didn’t mean it) for I’m sure 
I’m losing money on my ice cream right 
now. It seemed a lot of fun to whip that 
salesman, to tell him all those things I 
didn’t believe and which weren’t so but 
(I didn’t mean it). I was never so much 
interested in a counter freezer as I am 
now—I fully intend to buy one soon— 
I kinda like that Mills salesman and I 
wish he would come back and tell me 
more, though I told him not to (I didn’t 
mean it).’’ The idea has worked wonders 
in getting the salesmen to call back. 











Typographic Scoreboard 


February, 1936 


Subject: Vogue 


Issues for January 15 and February 1 
71 page and two-page advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 


Light, 6; Bold, 4. 
Futura (M) 
Light, 4; Bold, 1. 
Caslon Old Style (T) 
Cloister Old Style (T) 
Garamond (T) 
Old Style, 3; Bold, 1. 
Corvinus (M) 
Typewriter (M) 
Girder (M) 
Monotype Cochin (M) 
Nicolas Cochin (M) 
Stymie (M) 
Regular, 1; Light, 1. 
Baskerville (T) 
Dobbs (T) 
Goudy Saks (T) 
Weiss Roman (T) 
*M—Modernistic; **''—Traditional. 
Ads set in traditional faces 


Affecting the score, of course, is the 
fact that the display of eight advertise- 
ments credited above to traditional types 
appeared in faces of modern or modern- 
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istic character. On the other hand, tradi- 
tional display was not used over body in 
modern of any advertisement. Thus, if 
display rather than text governed the 
scoring, it would be: Traditional, 23; 
Modern, 46. ‘two advertisements were 
entirely hand lettered, both modern in 
character. 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in light-face 


Ads set in bold-face..... 2.5 sce ccc ees 18 
Ads set in medium-face 


Style of Layout 


Conventional 
Moderately modern 
Pronouncedly modern 


Illustration 


Conventional 
Moderately modern 
Pronouncedly modern 
No illustration 


General Effect 


(All-inclusive) 
Conventional 
Moderately modern 
Pronouncedly modern 








LINCOLN 


Scorekeeper considers these the best conventional and modern page advertisements 
shown in two issues of Vogue which were considered in making this analysis. 
It is understood, of course, that only typography, layout, and art are here involved. 
As the appeal is to printers and to typesetters, the copy and product are disregarded. 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 


Brief mentions of persons, products, processes, and organizations; a summary 
of printing and allied-trade events that covers the past, present, and future 


Wiley Goes to A. T. F. 


Typographic specimens prepared by Ben- 
jamin H. Wiley, well known typographer of 
Springfield, Illinois, have been featured in 
the leading graphic arts magazines for many 
years; numerous articles on typography and 
layout have appeared under his name. (See 
files of Tue INLAND Printer, among others, 
to which publication Wiley has been a fre- 
quent contributor, and to which he has sub- 
scribed for nearly thirty years.) This issue, 
incidentally, contains an admirable example 
of Wiley’s work—a winning entry in the 
recently conducted Kablegram Cover Con- 
test. Now comes the announcement of his 
appointment as foreman of the specimen 
composing room of American ‘l'ype Found- 
ers Company, Elizabeth, New Jersey. He 
assumed his new duties there on January 6. 

The Middle West has been Wiley’s typo- 
graphic locale since 1904, when he began his 
creative career at Charleston, Illinois. Since 
then, he has served the cause of fine printing 
in a number of organizations that have prof- 
ited by his extensive knowledge and ability. 


Calendar Critic Chosen 


To not a few in New England, the print- 
ing event of the year is the issuance and 
subsequent professional analysis of Tileston 
& Hollingsworth’s annual calendar. With the 
distribution of the 1936 edition, the Tileston 
& Hollingsworth Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, announces that the Boston Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen’s selection of the 
annual critic was V. Winfield Challenger, 
director of printing for N. W. Ayer and 
Son, Philadelphia. Challenger is secretary of 
the Philadelphia Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen and of the Graphic Arts Research 
Bureau; also a past officer of the Interna- 
tional Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
His analysis of the T. & H. calendar will be 
given at various Typothetae and Craftsmen 
meetings in New England. 


Oldest Subscriber? 


Fifty years ago next month, a twenty-two- 
year-old apprentice arrived in California with 
exactly ten dollars in his pocket. His name 
was Walter D. Clark; he had come from Chi- 
cago, seeking a printing career in the West. 
Before leaving, however, he had invested a 
portion of his small fund in a subscription 
to a printing magazine—The Boss Printer, 
established by Henry R. Boss. This was the 
predecessor of Ture INLAND Printer, which 
first appeared in 1883. In all the years that 
followed, Clark continued to subscribe. 

Today, as head of Walter D. Clark, Print- 
ing (established 1892), Riverside, Califor- 
nia, our faithful subscriber writes that he 
has never regretted his early investment. He 
adds that he still has an A-1 rating, is out of 
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debt, and is able to meet his bills promptly. 
The moral, perhaps, is: Read THe INtAND 
Printer and Keep Ahead of the Game! 


Albert Finlay Feted 


Old in service, rich in friendships, Albert 
W. Finlay arrived at his seventieth birthday 
last month. As president and treasurer of the 
George H. Ellis Company, Boston, and as a 
former president of the United Typothetae 
of America (1914-16), Finlay is probably as 
well known and well loved as any printer in 
the country. To mark the occasion, members 
of the Ellis organization gave a testimonial 
banquet in his honor at the Hotel Somerset, 
Boston, on January 20. Among other memen- 
tos of the evening was a souvenir booklet, 
printed, and very expertly, “by one of his 
apprentices.” Always active in graphic arts 
affairs, Finlay serves in various advisory 
capacities, and is a trustee of the Franklin 
Typographical Society of Boston. 


Printing Fifth in Toledo 


One out of every thirty persons in Toledo, 
Ohio, is dependent upon printing, in some 
form or another, for a living. This fact is 
among interesting statistics recently com- 
piled by the Toledo Typothetae. Printing is 
the city’s fifth largest industry, ranked by 
value of products. And what is said to be the 
largest foreign book and newspaper publish- 
ing plant is located there. The graphic arts 
industry in Toledo, states the report, repre- 
sents a total capital investment of $5,000,000 
and has a combined employment of 2,237 
workers with a yearly payroll of $3,778,560. 


What! No Second Color? 


The letterhead of The Brighton Florists, 
Linwood, New Jersey, embodies a view of the 
company’s greenhouses, beneath which is the 
company’s name and address. It is printed 
from a steel engraving, sepia on cream stock. 
Recently, in competition with fourteen other 
letterheads in actual use, it was selected by 
a large number of judges as being the most 
effective. It was the only one of the five high- 
est-ranking letterheads that used no second 
color. Contest was conducted by the Crocker- 
McElwain Company, paper manufacturer, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


Strellinger Appointed 


The Charles A. Strellinger Company, of 
Detroit, Michigan, has been appointed exclu- 
sive sales agents for Wright drilling, punch- 
ing, and round-cornering machines to cover 
Michigan (the lower peninsula) and also 
Lucas County, Ohio. Appointment was made 
by officials of the Seybold Machine Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, a division of the Harris Sey- 
bold Potter Company. 
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Postage Revenue Down 


In calculating revenue from delivery of 
publications subject to Post Office Depart- 
ment zone rates, the government divides such 
publications into “advertising portions” and 
“reading portions.” Last year, there were 
mailed 335,395,186 pounds of advertising por- 
tions—an increase of 35,552,246 pounds over 
the previous year. An average of 2.3 cents 
a pound was collected, or $7,773,864. This, 
according to the annual report of Postmaster- 
General Farley, was a decrease of $1,182,515 
in postage as compared with previous year. 

The reverse was true of the reading por- 
tions: the weight of the reading portions of 
such publications was 585,180,521 pounds, 
and the postage collected thereon amounted 
to $8,047,033 as compared with 484,194,565 
pounds and $7,278,786 postage during the 
previous year. 

Newspapers and periodicals published by 
and in the interest of religious, educational, 
scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, 
and fraternal organizations are mailed at a 
special flat rate of 114 cents a pound. Weight 
of such publications during the fiscal year 
of 1985 was 103,587,710 pounds, on which 
$1,557,556 postage was collected. “It is esti- 
mated,” said the Postmaster General, “that 
$1,760,991 would have been collected on these 
publications if their advertising had been 
subject to the zone rates applicable to other 
publications carried.” 

Restoration of the former two-cent rate on 
first-class mail is a topic much under discus- 
sion. The Postmaster General advised against 
such action in his report, stating that it 
would result in “a large postal deficit.” On 
the other hand, it is the firm belief of the 
National Council of Business Mail Users that 
only the most determined opposition by the 
Post Office Department, using all the Admin- 
istrative influence it possesses, can interfere 
with favorable consideration by Congress of 
the Bills introduced to restore two-cent first- 
class national postage. ‘Lhe present three- 
cent rate expires by law on July 1, 1987. 


New Faces From Abroad 


Type designers in Germany continue to 
turn out new fonts with the zeal that has 
given that country such a high rating typo- 
graphically. Specimen sheets show a remark- 
able variety of foreign faces—most of them, 
it must be admitted, excellent. One recent 
foider from Lithostat, New York represen- 
tative of different European typefounders, 
illustrates several novelties. One is an inter- 
esting “split type” series, in which the char- 
acters are divided for the insertion of a 
thin-rule box which can be extended the 
length of a word or of a line. Two other 
series (NE and PO) are assembled from 
smaller pieces or units; with these can be 
made a grat variety of letters. 
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Novel Vacuum Process 

A new vacuum printing, or direct dry- 
offset, process, originated in Germany, was 
mentioned recently in our “Printing Around 
the World” department. Additional details 
regarding this novel development have just 
been obtained, and are presented herewith. 

Forms are locked up in a special frame, 
covered with a rubber skin or some other air- 
proof and elastic material which is closed up 
in an air-tight attachment. All existing air 
in the form is then taken out by vacuum-suc- 
tion, leaving the thin rubber blanket smooth 
and tight over the printing form. Outside air 
automatically helps in this operation. The 
printing surface now shows the most minute 
elevations and points on the surface of the 
skin, which becomes the actual form to be 
printed without makeready on any stock! 

One of the most remarkable features of 
this vacuum attachment is that for your 
form you don’t need the usual printing mate- 
rials such as type and cuts. Carbon wood, 
metals, sandpaper, curtains, et cetera, may 
also be used to form the basis of the rubber 
skin’s printing surface. 

At the first public showing of this new 
printing process, the inventor selected, for 
the printing of a poster with reverse type, a 
large carton with the type cut out. (These 
cut-out letters were later used on another job 
in outline.) He then printed a large shield of 
an eagle from a sandpaper cut-out, getting 
a most unusual effect by means of the raw 
texture of the sandpaper, impossible with 
any other printing process. 

On another piece of work, the inventor 
took a fine curtain as his background for a 
poster, obtaining in this simple way a most 
unusual effect. 

This surprising process offers to the print- 
ers of the United States unusual possibilities 
in all lines of display and advertising print- 
ing. Show cards, window displays, posters, 
cut-outs, broadsides, folders, and other forms 
of advertising all take on new life by its use. 
The invention opens up to the letterpress 
printer a new field. All it requires is crea- 
tive talent and initiative in office and shop. 
The process is the invention of Karl Schnei- 
der, a printer of Kaiserslautern, Germany ; 
world-wide patents have been registered. 

Editor’s note: the above information is 
obtained from foreign sources; we cannot 
vouch for our informant’s translation or his 
interpretation of the process’s value. 


The Printer as Hero 


“The Job That Went Wrong” was the title 
of a humorous three-act playlet presented by 
members of the Milwaukee-Racine Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen at the regular 
monthly meeting of that organization, Janu- 
ary 9. Leading character was “John Smith, 
a Printer who made a mistake—and who 
hasn’t!” The cast also included several sales- 
men, a purchasing agent, a pressman, an 
office boy, and a field secretary. Pitfalls and 
backfires of the printing salesman’s job were 
hilariously depicted. 


Paper Companies Combine 


The Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Company, Nashua, New Hampshire, manu- 
factures gummed and waxed papers, and 
papers for box covering. By its recent pur- 
chase of the business of the Package Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, Nashua 
adds printed transparent cellulose and other 


specialties to its established lines. It is also 
announced that Arthur E. Havemeyer, presi- 
dent of the Package Paper Company, will 
be associated with Nashua as an executive. 


Family Market 


The home, as a basic market of all indus- 
tries, is colorfully spotlighted in the second 
issue of More Business, monthly publication 
of the American Photo-Engravers Associa- 


MORESBUSINESS 


Plenty of color in the original of this cover 


tion. Household furnishings, accessories, 
and also wearing apparel are illustrated. 
Emphasis is un layout, presswork, and, of 
course, plates. 


Sydney Executive Dies 

Albert Edward Spencer, the director and 
assistant general manager of S. T. Leigh and 
Company, Limited, Sydney, Australia, died 
on November 11, 1935. He was a member of 
the Master Printers’ Association and promi- 
nent in Masonry. His kindly nature, and his 
interest in the graphic arts, won for him a 
wide circle of friends. 


Buffalo Staff Enlarged 


“Business enters 1936 with the courage and 
confidence we have not known in many 
years,” says a folder sent out by the Whit- 
ney-Graham Company, Incorporated, printer, 
Buffalo, New York. Folder announces the 
appointment of Harold C. Walter as account 
executive for the Buffalo area. A similar 
folder from the same company announces the 
appointment of J. Howard Spaulding as 
account executive for the New York state 
area. Things, obviously, are picking up. 


Both Sides at Once 


To read the “balloon” copy in the Hyvis 
Motor Oils advertisement (The Saturday 
Evening Post, January 25) you have to hold 
the page up to the light. Or, of course, you 
can turn the page over and read the reverse- 
plate printing on the back. A page and a 
quarter page are thus utilized; there’s atten- 
tion value aplenty. But if this “two-dimen- 
sional” advertising stunt is taken up in a 
big way, printer’s lives will be harder than 
ever. Which Heaven forbid. 


Sales Tax Victory 

Printers in every state in which the Retail- 
ers’ Occupation Tax is in effect will be inter- 
ested in the decision rendered by Judge 
Walter J. LaBuy, Chief Justice of the Cir- 
cuit Court, Cook County, Illinois, on January 
27. Judge LaBuy granted an injunction on 
the tax, ruling that printers and lithogra- 
phers render a service and are not engaged in 
the business of selling tangible personal prop- 
erty at retail. He further ruled that Rule 
Number 36 of the Department of Finance, 
holding that printers and lithographers are 
engaged in selling tangible personal property 
at retail, is null and void. As a result, K. L. 
Ames, Director of Finance, and Otto Kerner, 
Attorney General, are permanently enjoined 
from (a) requiring the monthly returns of 
receipts, (b) collection of the tax, and (c) 
enforcing or attempting to enforce any of 
the penalty provisions in the Act. 

This, of course, is considered a signal vic- 
tory by the 200 printer plaintiffs. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the State may appeal 
Judge LaBuy’s late decision to the Illinois 
Supreme Court. Anticipating such an even- 
tuality, attorneys of the Chicago Graphic 
Arts Federation, Incorporated, have sug- 
gested that the 200 printers and lithogra- 
phers who were parties to the action adopt 
the following procedure, until the suit is 
finally disposed of: 

1. Continue to add tax on invoices or to 
include tax in estimates and quotations. 

2. If any customers inquire as to why a 
tax is being added after an injunction has 
been issued, the following explanation should 
be given: “There is the pos ibility that the 
State may appeal the decision and obtain a 
reversal by the Illinois Supreme Court, in 
which event the printer or lithographer would 
be liable for the payment of the tax.” 

3. Continue to file your duplicate returns 
together with checks with the Graphic Arts 
Federation, the checks to be deposited in a 
special fund. 


Educational Needs Studied 


A Graphic Arts Educational Commission 
has been formed in Chicago as a result of 
several meetings of representatives of indus- 
trial groups and educational institutions. 
David Gustafson, head of the graphic arts 
department at North Park College, Chicago, 
and former head of the graphic arts division 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed secretary of the new organization. 
To discover plans to fulfil the educational 
needs of the graphic arts industry—said to 
be the largest industry in Chicago—a survey 
is being made of the existing educational 
facilities in printing and related fields in the 
Chicago area. 

The new Educational Committee includes 
the following leaders in the field of graphic 
arts and education: W. J. Bogan, superin- 
tendent of school:, Chicago; Ben Pittsford, 
Chicago School of Printing; L. T. Macoy, sec- 
retary of the Chicago Graphic Arts Federa- 
tion; Park Phipps, the Graphic Arts Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Art Institute; John H. 
Millar, president of the Millar Publishing 
Company; Frank J. Schreiber, secretary of 
the Chicago Photo-Engravers Association; 
and Algoth Ohlson, president of the North 
Park College. 

Three graphic arts courses will be offered 
by North Park College during the current 
semester. Evening classes will be held. 
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Factoring to the Rescue 


The printers in New York City last month 
received a letter that minced no words and 
went into few wastebaskets. Opening para- 
graph: “Do you ever find yourself in need of 
cash? Would it be an advantage to you to be 
able at any time to turn your accounts receiv- 
able into currency? The purpose of this letter 
is to place such a service at your disposal.” 

The letter was from a newly formed group 

Graphic Arts Associates, Incorporated, 
John Clyde Oswald, president. The service it 
offered was coéperation in financing the 
business of its members. Factoring was the 
method involved. 

The business method known as factoring is 
not new. In some industries, notably those of 
textiles and allied products, factoring com- 
panies formed more than a hundred years 
ago have been doing yeoman service as props 
and guides. Of late, however, factoring has 
so broadened its base as to include shoes, 
rubber, glassware, paper, food products, bev- 
erages, petroleum, and a large number of 
other products. Printing, obviously, was a 
logical next-in-line. 

The poss.bility of obtaining money for the 
printing industry through factoring was con- 
sidered by Oswald after the usefulness of the 
Graphic Arts Credit Corporation, of which 
he was secretary-treasurer, came to an end. 
This group of employing printers had been 
assembled by him; application was made at 
Albany for a New York State charter, and 
accepted; officers and directors were elected; 
and proceedings were instituted to comply 
with the law. Then, after the corporation had 
been operating for about six months, the law 
was changed to enable industry to get money 
from the Government direct without an inter- 
mediary corporation. So the Graphic Arts 
Credit group disbanded and the Graphic Arts 
Associates, Incorporated, came on the scene. 

This group offers its members a factoring 
service. Not directly, but through an old, 
established factoring company, James Tal- 
cott, Incorporated, of New York City—an 
organization said to be doing a factoring 
business of approximately $80,000,000 in vari- 
ous industries. What the factor does, pri- 
marily, is to make the working assets of a 
business available, by turning its accounts 
receivable into cash. What the Graphic Arts 
group hopes to do is outlined in its letter: 

“This association has been formed with 
ample capital behind it to codperate in 
financing the business of its members, and 
eliminating their entire’ burden of credit 
risks. The cost will be, in addition to a mem- 
bership fee of $5.00, about three per cent on 
annual volume of sales (depending upon the 
amount of detail involved), with cash avail- 
able whenever an order has been completed 
and the goods delivered. No member will 
need to advance any cash to the association. 
His first move will be to receive cash.” 

Other advantages of the system are listed 
as follows: 

“1, Factoring enables you to discount your 
own bills for paper, ink, et cetera, 

“2. It relieves you from financial details, 
enabling you to devote all your time and 
energy to selling and producing. 

“3. You are saved the expense of conduct- 
ing your own credit department and your 
collection department. 

“4. You have no losses from bad accounts. 

“5. Weekly payroll problem disappears. 

“6, You will be selling for cash on delivery 
and you can do with the cash what you will.” 
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Oswald is a member of the executive staff 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City, and is actively engaged in the publish- 
ing business; he will give only incidental 
attention to the affairs of the Graphic Arts 
Associates. Field representative of the group 
is Henri Schilsky, connected with the market 
research department of the Talcott organi- 
zation. Further particulars of this financing 
project, and full information regarding fac- 
toring, can be secured from the Graphic Arts 
Associates, Incorporated, at 51 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Longacre Head Dies 


Leo Klebanow, president and treasurer of 
The Longacre Press, New York City, died of 
a heart ailment of which he had been ill 
about a week on January 1, aged forty. 
Coming to this country from Russia, at the 
age of fourteen, he entered the printing 
business and worked his way up to the presi- 
dency of the Longacre concern. He was 
well known in printing circles, and also had 
a distinguished war record, having recently 
received a Distinguished Service Cross and 
Oak Leaf Cluster for two acts of extraordi- 
nary heroism in the World War. Klebanow 
was treasurer of the 307th Infantry Post, 
American Legion, and was recently elected 
president of the Society of 307th Infantry. 


Plans Marketing Lectures 


Two courses of six lectures each, one on 
“Marketing Procedures of Representative 
Manufacturers” and the other on “Packages, 
Package Designing, and Displays,” have been 
announced by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Incorporated, New York City. 
Speakers include D. E. A. Charlton, editor 
of Modern Packaging; W. W. Wachtel, sales 
manager, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company ; and 
A. E. Tatham, advertising manager with 
Bauer & Black, Chicago. 


Vandercook Enlarges 


An increasing demand for modern proof 
presses must be a proof of something. Better 
business, maybe. Anyway, Vandercook and 
Sons, Incorporated, Chicago, has recently 
made a considerable addition to the capacity 





Busy Year for G. P. O. 


No doubt about it: the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has an enviable list 
of customers. Congress, to name one, paid 
$2,525,043.37 for printing and binding work 
during the fiscal year 1935. Printing bills of 
:imilar magnitude were also sent to the Post 
Office Department, the Treasury Department, 
Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, the Patent Office, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and other branches of the service. 

Work l.ke that is enough to keep’ any 
printer busy. In his annual report (46 closely 
printed pages), Public Printer A. E. Giegen- 
gack summarizes and tabulates the results of 
his labors. As might be expected, tabulations 
indicate a substantial increase in nearly every 
item of production during the past fiscal 
year. Some of the outstanding increases: 
328,633,920 more postal cards printed in 1935 
than in 1934; chargeable impressions, 444,- 
058,765 more; books and pamphlets trimmed, 
20,000,000 more; and 3,000,000 more pamph- 
lets were paper covered. Sprinkle those fig- 
ures over your production charts and see 
what you get! You'd probably have to add 
at least 548 new employes to the payrolls— 
as did the G. P. O. during the past year, 
making a total of 5,341. 

Principal changes in methods included the 
adoption of a universal metal for all type- 
casting machines (instead of having a sepa- 
rate metal formula for each different class of 
machine) ; the discarding of brass leads and 
rules in order to effect a near non-distribu- 
tion policy; and the changing of all type 
measures from the unit to the point system. 
A new printing ink formula was also adopted 
for greater coverage of surface and to insure 
quicker drying. Quick-drying inks, as print- 
ers know, have been much under considera- 
tion of late, and remarkable advances have 
been made in this important field. 

More room being necessary, the last Con- 
gress appropriated $2,000,000—and fixed the 
limit of cost not to exceed $5,885,000—for 
the demolition of certain existing structures 
and the building of a warehouse, with rail- 
road sidings running into it, and also an 
eight-story addition to the plant. Accord- 





Sign of the Times: night work at Vandercook and Sons, Incorporated, in Chicago 


of its plant, and announces that the demand 
for all models has increased consistently. 
Outstanding sales, says Vandercook, have 
been chalked up in the power-operated mod- 
els field. And more men are employed at the 
Vandercook factory than ever before. 





ing to Public Printer Giegengack, the layout 
will provide “a straight flow of production 
from composing rooms through platemaking, 
press, and bindery divisions without having 
to double back”—an encouraging instance of 
sound governmental planning. 
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Old Name Revived 


In 1891 the Northern Lithographing Com- 
pany was founded in Chicago by the late 
S. W. Earle. In 1903 the name was changed 
to the Northern Bank Note Company. Last 
month the original name was revived, follow- 
ing the sale, by the Northern Bank Note 
Company, of its manufacturing steel plate 
engraving security division, and its name, to 
a syndicate headed by Harry E. Speller, Chi- 
cago, and the Eastern Banknote Company, 
New York City. Lithographing divisions of 
the organization will continue to produce 
stock certificates and bonds with steel bor- 
ders, lithographed checks, drafts, letterheads, 
photo-offset reproductions, and similar litho- 
graphic work. Sales during the last four 
months, it is announced, are currently run- 
ning 3314 per cent over figures for the cor- 
responding months of a year ago, with a 
notable increase in the number of dividend 
and payroll checks being produced. 

Continuing as head of the Northern Litho- 
graphing Company is S. Edwin Earle, son of 
the founder and president of the organiza- 
tion since 1917. 


Sydney Printer Honored 


A recent printer-visitor to the United 
States, Ben Waite, of Waite & Bull, Syd- 
ney, Australia, has been elected president of 
the New South Wales Master Printers and 
Connected Trades Association. His firm is 
distinguished for its very fine color printing. 









Shortage of Printers? 


Up until three years ago, the Northwest 
School of Printing was operated in Spokane, 
Washington, by the Pacific Northwest News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. Last month, 
at its annual session in Portland, Oregon, the 
association instructed its board to raise suf- 
ficient money by assessment to reopen the 
school, or by other means to provide trained 
composing-room help. Reason: a looming 
shortage of competent printers in the Pacific 
Northwest territory. 


Industry Needs the Knife! 


The Three Musketeers of printing, so to 
speak, are paper, type, and ink. ‘That is the 
popular conception; but every printer knows 
what a vital part is also played by the paper 
cutter—or, specifically, the knife. The impor- 
tance of the knife in industry is pointed out 
by the Loring Coes Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, an authoritative source of 
cutting implements for over a century. Since 
1880, in fact, that company has been produc- 
ing special knives for varied uses, including 
knives of standard design for paper trim- 
ming machinery. You'll find the knife doing 
essential work in the agricultural and wood- 
working fields; in leather, rubber, textile, 
carpet, hat, fur, paper box, tobacco, cigar, 
and cigaret manufacturing industries, to list 
but a few of the many. 


‘“*Typography” a la Carte 
Now the novice can set his own type— 
after an apprenticeship of about three min- 
utes. It’s principally a planograph or offset 
proposition, however, because the “type” is 
furnished in the form of cardboard letters, 
which the amateur typographer tears from 
die-cut and perforated packets, or “fonts,” 
and inserts in a specially designed composing 





“stick.” This aligns the letters as they are 
set; after which, a strip of gummed paper 
is laid over them. The line is then removed 
as a unit; and, because letters are printed 
on both front and back, the unit, when it’s 
turned over, is ready for the camera, “Foto- 
type Alphabets” are made by the Fototype 
Company, Chicago. A variety of type faces 
is available for use. 


Chicago Guild Elects 


Annual election of officers of the Printers’ 
Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago was held at 
the Hamilton Club, Chicago, on January 3. 
L. R. Tompkins, Tompkins Printing Equip- 
ment Company, was named president. Others: 
vice-president, L. A. Neumann, of M. & L. 






























L. R. TOMPKINS 


Typesetting & Electrotyping Co.; treasurer, 
Mark Garlick, Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany; secretary, A. J. Hoerth, Standard 
Printing Ink Company. Executive board is 
composed of the following: H. L. Ditzler, 
Chicago Roller Company; J. Gus Liebenow, 
Thomson-National Press Company; Leo D. 
McShane, Sam’! Bingham’s Son Manufactur- 
ing Company; Ralph Quaintance, J. D. Hen- 
nigan and Company; and R. R. Perry, Har- 
ris Seybold Potter Company. Retiring presi- 
dent, Leo. D. McShane, received a hearty 
vote of appreciation from Guild members for 
energetic work during the past year. 


Roe Addresses Midway Club 


Printing and publishing in Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, is a fifteen million dollar indus- 
try, giving employment to over 4,000 persons, 
Herman Roe, genial executive secretary of 
the Graphic Arts Association of Saint Paul, 
told members of Saint Paul’s Midway Club 
at a January luncheon meeting. The graphic 
arts, as represented by printing, publishing, 
and allied businesses, is one of Saint Paul’s 
most important industries measured by num- 
ber of employes, annual payroll, and value 
of manufactured products. Roe, an active 
worker in the graphic arts field, presented 
these and other facts with his customary 
enthusiasm and charm. Score another point 
for Saint Paul and inhabitants! Also a point 
for Roe, who always has Facts at hand, or 
knows where to get ’em. 








Herrlinger Retires 

Few people in the paper industry haven't 
heard of the Herrlingers—Edward F. and 
his two sons, Roth and Paul. As a former 
president of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, Edward F. Herrlinger worked tire- 
lessly for the advancement of the cause. 
Now, after twenty-one years as president of 
the Gummed Products Company, Troy, Ohio, 
he retires to a position as chairman of the 
board, from which vantage point he will see 
to it that there’s no let-down in the produc- 
tion of gummed paper, sealing tapes, and 
box tapes. He is succeeded by his spn, Roth 
F. Herrlinger, former vice-president. Son 
Paul moves up in the organization from sec- 
retary to vice-president. 

For a number of years Herrlinger was 
associated with the paper-jobbing business. 
Activities in this field led him to organize 
the Herrlinger Company in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which operated continuously under that name 
until the latter part of 1922, when it was 
reorganized under the name of the Union 
Selling Company. In 1914 he joined forces 
with Frederick L. Holt and the late Samuel 
Leech, and together they organized the 
Gummed Products Company. This organiza- 
tion is now operating in its new mill, reported 
to be the largest gumming plant in the 
United States. Recently installed is a new 
gumming machine, designed exclusively for 
the company. It takes a web of seventy-two 
inches. Its operating speed, electrically con- 
trolled, ranges from 100 to 800 feet a minute. 





First-Hand Information 


“It is all very well to have charts and 
reports on your desk each morning, but they 
are a poor substitute for personal reactions 
and opinions in forecasting future trends.” 
So saying, T. R. Jones, president of Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, set out across the country for 
first-hand information regarding the times. 
His trip, however, took him primarily to the 
Pacific Coast area; after a three-day stop- 
over at Los Angeles, he made similar visits 
to San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and to 
Denver. We concur with Jones’ belief that 
the best way to sound out printing trends 
is by direct contact with practical printers. 
They constitute a sure index. 


Former Hoe Member Dies 


Phineas Prouty Chew, formerly treasurer 
of R. Hoe and Company, printing press 
manufacturer, died at his home in New York 
City, January 1, aged eighty-one. His early 
experience was with banking, having worked 
for a number of years at the Sub-Treasury 
in that city. He later was made treasurer of 
the Hoe organization and served in that 
capacity until 1909, when he resigned in 
order ‘to devote himself to his duties as exec- 
utor for Robert Hoe. 


San Francisco Printer Dies 


John J. Johnck, skilled craftsman and a 
member of the firm of Johnck & Seeger, San 
Francisco, California, died in that city on 
January 12, aged sixty-one. He was born in 
Keokuk, Iowa, and had been engaged in 
printing activities the greater part of his 
life. His death is mourned by a large circle 
of acquaintances, including his fellow mem- 
bers in the Typographical Union and many 
outstanding figures in the graphic arts field. 
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WHAT'S NEW-AND 


WHERE TO GET IT 





“Vaportn,” a quick-drying printing ink 
made by the International Printing Ink Cor- 
poration, New York City, is said to be radi- 
cally new in structure. The solvents, unlike 
those of most printing inks, pass off rapidly 
by vaporization (and more rapidly upon the 
application of heat), leaving relatively dry 
solids on the surface of the paper. At ordi- 
nary pressroom temperatures, too, Vaporin 
is said to be relatively inert and will not dry 
on the press. 

Among other advantages of Vaporin, as 
listed by the manufacturer, are the follow- 
ing: There is no penetration, no “dryback,” 
no surface crystallization, no skinning-over. 
The ink will not jam or clog in halftone 
plates. Since the use of Vaporin precludes 
the necessity of traveling tympans and slip 
Sheets, a great saving in the cost of these 
papers can be effected. Lost press time for 
shifting tympans is eliminated, and maximum 
press production can be increased. The need 
for frequent washup is reduced. 

The ink has been developed in Interna- 
tional’s research laboratories, and, according 
to the manufacturer, has been employed in 
successful operation on actual production 
jobs for several months. It is available to the 
printing trades in four standard blacks, all 
designed to meet the requirements of general 
catalog and publication printing on machine- 
finished and super paper, and also of fine 
halftone printing on coated. paper. A com- 
plete range of colors, it is announced, will 
shortly be available for general distribution. 

“Lrrno-Print,” a chemically compounded 
material for making rollers for fine offset 
work, has been developed by the Sam’! Bing- 
ham’s Son Manufacturing Company, of Chi- 
cago. Modern printing production demands 
materials which will stand up under high 
speed and long press runs, and the new Bing- 
ham Offset Rollers are said to have met these 
specific requirements highly satisfactorily. 
Other excellent developments of the Bing- 
ham Company in recent years include: a 
roller-casting machine, called the “Gatling 
Gun,” because of the rapidity with which it 
can be loaded and discharged; a rubber 
roller for newspaper work which possesses 
the qualities of a printing roller and the dur- 
ability of rubber; and apparatus for apply- 
ing a new surface of roller composition on 
permanent roller bases. Bingham is also 
responsible for the adaptation of the vacuum 
pan system for making roller composition, 
insuring the absence of unnecessary water 
and air bubbles from the composition. 

A New Wrnc Aluminum Mailer, employing 
“eycloidal” or clock gears, has recently been 
announced. This improvement is claimed to 
afford easier operation and greater efficiency 
due to the free rolling action of the gear 
train. The device is adaptable for quantity 
mailing of newspapers, magazines, and all 
types of direct mail. Mailing lists may be 
kept in type, lino slugs, stencils, plates, or 
—if mailings are infrequent—in typewritten 
form with carbon copies. 

A VEST-POCKET Size stapler, with a maga- 
zine holding 1,000 staples in a single load, 
is announced by the Paslode Company, Chi- 
cago. Compactness and ease of operation are 
the outstanding features. A light blow drives 
the staple securely into position, and pos- 
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sibility of clogging is said to be eliminated. 
Staples are furnished in a compact roll of 
1,000 which is easily inserted in the tacker 
magazine. Device is known as the Paslode 
Palmgren Thousand Load Tacker. 

Two popular newspaper headletter faces 
—Bodoni Bold Condensed and Caslon Bold 
Condensed—are now available in 36 point 
sizes, according to an announcement made 
by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 





36 Point Caslon 


How One 
Man Ran 


36 Point Caslon Bold Condensed 


Local Girl 
Heads List 


36 Point Bodoni Bold Condensed 


Four Houses 


Will Be Sold 


Caslon in 36 point is also offered. The latter 
face will run in a wide 72-channel magazine, 
as also will the 36 point Caslon Bold Con- 
densed. The lower case of the latter also may 
be run, if desired, in the cap channels of a 
72-channel magazine, and the caps may be 
run in a wide auxiliary. 

Ecmont Pen-Drawn Capitals are the lat- 
est addition to the Egmont series offered by 
the Continental Typefounders Association, 
Incorporated, New York City. Capitals are 
available in 30, 36, 48, and 54 point. The 


NEWEST 
EGMONT 


Egmont series—now available in some sizes 
in intertype mats, and in all sizes from the 
foundry—is cast in three weights: the light, 
medium, and bold, with two italics. Speci- 
mens of the new design can be obtained from 
Continental, direct or in care of this office. 
Egmont Pen-Drawn Capitals shown above. 


























A Focus:NnG scale and chart, showing the 
exact positioning of both the lensboard and 
copyboard for any ratio of enlargement or 








reduction, is furnished with the Monotype- 
Directoplate Typographic Camera manufac- 
tured by the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The 
accurate focusing method, says the manu- 
facturer, makes it possible to return the lens- 
board and copyboard at any time to the same 
focusing position for the making of addi- 
tional negatives and retakes. Descriptive lit- 
erature, embodying useful information about 
lenses, may be obtained from the Lanston 
company, direct or in care of this office. 

C & G Casrnet Mover saw trimmer (No. 
3), offered to the trade by the Milwaukee 
Saw Trimmer Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, occupies floor space 35 feet long and 
34 feet wide. Total weight of machine and 
cabinet is 365 pounds. Protection to the 
operator is an emphasized feature; the haz- 
ard of jumping slugs, with consequent dan- 
ger to fingers, is practically eliminated by 
the positive work-holding vise. Only the 
actual cutting section of the saw is open, 
and possibility of accidental contact with 
the emery wheel is reduced to a minimum. 

For undercutting plates, a movement of 
a balanced lever positions the saw to any 
desired depth; a turn of a hand knob main- 
tains this position while sawing. Another 
time-saving feature is found in the special 
indexes which are provided for the two posi- 
tions most frequently utilized: cutting and 
trimming slugs, or sawing through plates. 
These are maintained by the action of a 
spring-operated index pin, and their position 
can be changed in several seconds. Accora- 
ing to the manufacturer, stereotype plates 
or slugs are cut with equal ease. Motor is 
extra large, long-hour duty. Descriptive lit- 
erature may be obtained from the Milwaukee 
Saw Trimmer Corporation, direct or in care 
of this office. 

To ExTEND the use of the Teletype printer 
into fields not now employing the more costly 
15-type apparatus, the Teletype Corporation 
announces it will market a new small-page 
Teletype in the near future. Electrically, the 
machine is almost identical to the present 
15-type equipment; but mechanically, the 
changes are radically different. In the pres- 
ent equipment, printing is accomplished by 
means of type bars similar to those found 
on a typewriter. However, the paper carriage 
remains stationary, while the type basket 
carrying the type bars spaces along as the 
letters are printed. This method of construc- 
tion assists in the feeding of multiple copy 
books and also permits the use of a sprocket 
attachment to the paper carriage for the 
exact reproduction of orders and any other 
information on printed forms. 

The new model as exhibited has a moving 
paper carriage similar to that of an ordinary 
typewriter. The printing, however, is accom- 
plished in a unique manner. The type pal- 
lets, instead of being attached to the ends of 
type bars—as in the 15-type printer and in 
regulation typewriters—are assembled in 
slots in a horizontal wheel. To print any 
character, this wheel is indexed until the 
proper type pallet is in the printing position, 
when an arm reaching up into the wheel 
behind the type pallet pushes the desired 
pallet forward in its slot, printing the char- 
acter through a typewriter ribbon and pro- 
ducing copy which cannot be distinguished 
from copy produced in the ordinary manner. 

Keyboard of the machine is identical with 
that of the 15-type machine. The new model 
is 18 inches wide, 15 inches deep, and 13 
inches high. 
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MODERNIZE 
FOR PROFITS 


There are a number of recent Linotype develop- 






ments that offer new speed and economy for 





your composing-room. Are you familiar with 





them? Here is one you should know about: 
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Ate there times in your composing-room when a fourth magazine 


would save frequent magazine changes? Then here is the Linotype 





you need. A Model 8 with four magazines instead of three. Four full 





fonts of matrices always on the machine . . . immediately available. 






MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 










LINOTYPE CLOISTER FAMILY 
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PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers now $79.60 
and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 1616 Douglas Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





KIDDER 3 COLOR WEB 36x48, 36 cut-off; accumulates 6 sheets; pile 
delivery; Wesel cylinders; completely equipped; recently overhauled. 
F 898 





SPECIAL FOUNDRY QUAD and space caster for sale, in good shape; 
reasonable. NORTHWEST TYPE FOUNDRY, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—50-inch Seybold ‘“‘Twentieth Century” cutter. F 907 








HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





TYPE FOUNDRY OPERATOR wanted to take charge of night shift: 

must thoroughly understand foundry type casting and be able to get 
quality and production on Fourcher, Universal or Thompson machines. 
Write fully, stating machines you can operate, giving experience, refer- 
ences and wages required. NORTHWEST TYPE FOUNDRY, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, experienced in production of loose leaf 

and machine bookkeeping forms: must be accurate proofreader and 
eapable of giving O.K. for type and position of printing; open shop in 
mid-western city. F 899 





Salesmen 





WE WANT THREE more representatives immediately: Pacific Coast, 

Southeastern States, and New England. Our increased line of com- 
posing room products means larger earnings; a permanent, straight 
commission proposition for experienced salesmen only. Write THE 
MONOMELT COMPANY, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 





YOU CAN SELL! (Don’t let anybody tell you you can’t.) With a 

product of merit and a broad and fertile field in which to work, 
YOU can make money—others are doing it. Full particulars by writ- 
ing S. M., THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTWORK AND ENGRAVING—Reasonable. ‘Co-Operative Offer to 
Printers,’’ 3c stamp. LEO KELLER, Commercial Artist, 17 Maryland. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 
Composing Room 

MONOTYPE COMBINATION OPERATOR, also display, giant and ma- 

terial units; 10 years’ experience as all-around printer; willing to 
work in any department; wages secondary consideration for steady 
position; go anywhere. F 906 
LINOTYPER—Accurate, rapid operator: job, magazine and newspaper 

experience; night work preferred; available March 15th; any union 
office desiring the services of a high-grade man, address F-900 














Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 cozen, 50¢ set of 3. 








e 9 ww 
Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
_ 761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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PRINTER FOREMAN—Handle large volume all classes of work eco- 
nomically. 20 years’ experience as executive; married, steady and 
reliable; moderate salary; union. F 902 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN—A man of rare energy, thoroughly 
trained in systems and efficient management; capable executive. F 903 





MONOTYPE combination operator-printer: now employed on keyboard, 
make-up. J. BUTLER, 3409 Osage St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Estimator 





ESTIMATOR-SALESMAN with 25 years’ experience seeks connection 
with progressive printing firm; will go anywhere; specially qualified 
to handle county and state printing. F 890 





Executives 





SOMEWHERE there is a printing firm looking for a union job and 

advertising compositor ‘‘who really knows his business’? and can do 
things that stump the ordinary fellow: layout, lockup, take charge, 
estimate, speed up production from order desk to delivery: want a job 
where ability. reliability, character count. Hiram, F 904 





EXECUTIVE, business or production: competent sales manager, expert 
estimator, practical printer, consistent money-maker; excellent record. 
F 836 


PRODUCTION OR BUSINESS MANAGER—Has a fine record of achieve- 
ment; comes highly recommended: warrants your confidence. F 886 











M. s and Superintend 





PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT—Competent man with practical ex- 

perience in all departments, including layout, composing room, electro- 
type, stereotype, press and bindery; a real organizer and efficient 
producer with buying, estimating and cost reduction experience; a tactful 
executive: now employed. F 905 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN, cylinder, job cylinders, wants position: 20 years’ experience 
job, halftone, color; familiar offset process; Pacific Coast preferred. 
F 879 





Typographer 





ADVERTISING-MINDED PRINTER, familiar full mechanical details 
national, local campaigns; handle job start to finish; seeks connection 
progressive firm; executive, estimator, buyer, contact man. F 863 








Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 
you tell printers and sell them, too 





@ Jo save money 
in your press- 
room, it is necessary 
to start at the 
source of excessive 
costs. Quite often this leads to antiquated lock-up. Genu- 
ine PMC Warnock Malleable Bases or Sterling Semi-steel 
Bases are providing thousands of printers with maximum 
pressroom economy by speeding up make-up and assur- 
To be a good performer in any field takes years ing perfect register on the press. Write for ''Extra Profits 


NES o-Tos EVOL A-UeloyeMe Gterlo)(-M-N-> col DT SOZ-Esol-Lort-Vigy From Your Pressroom." It will tell you how it can be done. 
for over 25 years has been electric motors for the _ 


Graphic Arts...and it shows in Kimble results. *-WARNOCK’ NN SSTERLING” 
KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 4by4 METAL BLOCKS ~ mi Mie” TOGGLE BASES 


Pa Srey 


2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois THE PRINTING M ERY COMPANY 
436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE ° + CINCINNATI, QHIO 


161 Eighth Ave. Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Lid., Toronto. England: Wm. J. Light & Co., London 20 Wert Jeckson Blvd. 
New York, N. ¥. Avstatia: Carmichael & Company, Sidney vena ltaly: D. G, Vionini & Company, Milan Chicago, Iilinots 


AIM BLE aio. 


Distributed by ADDPESS ___ 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS city STATE 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 
PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS STATIONERY 
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Here is why the 


CHRISTENSEN 
HIGH-SPEED 


BRONZER 


keeps step with fast, 
modern presses... 


l Closed-gap gripper-type 
" cylinders. 


2, Maximum provision for 
" cleaning both sides of the 
sheet. 


3 Sheets perfectly jogged in 
“ lowering pile extension 
delivery. 


Remarkable differences in results are earn- 
ing a place for the Christensen in one 
prominent plant after another. 


® When your bronzer drops sheet for sheet 
of perfect work, in time with the press—day 
and night for months on end—you have a 
chance to make money on bronzed work. 
Write for bulletin I-2. THE CHRISTENSEN 
MACHINE CoO., 100 Fourth St., Racine, Wis. 








The 
RIGHT HEIGHT 


means a minimum of makeready and 
the wrong height means a great deal 
of makeready. 

With a Hacker Block Leveller to lower 
high cuts and to level uneven cuts, to- 
gether with a Hacker Plate Gauge to 
check and underlay, you can be very 
sure that all cuts reach the pressroom 
at the proper height. 

Send for booklet "Cause and Preven- 
tion of Makeready." 


HACKER MFG. COMPANY 


No. 3 Hacker Block Levelter 320 S. Honore St., Chicago, Illinois 














Stock Certificates 
© Corporation Record 
Books eoo50o 


@ Regular Litho, Steel 
Litho and Steel Engraved 
designs, appropriate for all 
classes of issues. Spe- 
cially designed styles for 
Mining, Oil, Aviation, Automobile and Electrical industries and for many 
other lines of business. Write for samples. @ e ¢ Goes Corporation 
Records provide forms for a complete record of the organization o 
the corporation; numerous explanatory notes, and approved Legal Forms 
and all of the essential books of record . . . Invaluable to attorneys or 
promoters in organizing and to secretaries in keeping the subsequent 
records. Write for descriptive folder. ‘ 


LI A 
Goes THOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 West 61st St., Chicago © 53-K Park Place, New York 








N? 123456 
AMERICAN BIG Boy 


Largest figure that can be made 
in a Type High machine 
Has lock pawls. Run at any speed. 
5 Wheels $23.00 6 Wheels $25.00 


In Stock and for Sale by All Branches 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 














MeL 


Foundry Type Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers through- 
out the U.S.A. Write for Price List 


MaLryre FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Makers of Quadhole Base 
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1. Economy of operation— 


@ The Elrod lead, rule, slug and base caster is 
characterized by the utmost mechanical sim- 
plicity. It requires from the operator only oc- 
casional attention, to keep it supplied with 
metal and take away the finished product. 
= Improved oil feed and a special Elrod oil 
have reduced still further the amount of oper- 
ating attention required. 

& Simple molds, permanently assembled and 
not requiring adjustments, make it easy to 
produce strip material of the highest accu- 
racy in point size and height. 

@ There are relatively few moving or wearing 
parts in the Elrod machine, a feature contrib- 
uting to its notably low upkeep cost. | 

& Two-point leads may be produced two at a 
time, through a twin mold, thus increasing the 
volume of material produced. 





ELROD ADVANTAGES 
 falll under two heads 


2. Value of product— 


@ Elrod strip material, ranging in thickness 
from 1-point to 36-point, is drawn in a contin- 
uous strip from the crucible. 

w@ Freedom from brittle breaks, welds, and 
air bubbles makes for accuracy and solidity. 
Elrod-cast base and rule stand up even under 
heavy stereotyping pressure. 

mw A generous supply of strip material makes 
for composing roomeconomy. Leads and slugs 
always ready to the compositor’s hand, and 
newsharprules for borders are primary neces- 
sities. Strip material from 18-point to 36-point 
in thickness for blanking out pages, mounting 
cuts, filling in margins between pages in lock- 
up, running in long strips across heads or feet 
of pages in the chase, for bearers in foundry 
forms, and a multitude of other purposes, is a 
boon to any composing room. 


Full information regarding the Elrod lead, slug, rule and base caster. with de- 
tails of these and many other advantages, will be gladly supplied on request. 


Set in members of the Ludlow Karnak family 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 




























‘Buyers Guide 









List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. This page offers good visibility 
at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic-arts manufacturers 








Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


Printing and Embossing Presses 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog. Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City. Utah. Send 10c postage for new 
booklets ‘“‘The Measure of Success” and ‘‘Bookkeeping for Printers.” 








Bronzing Machines 





THE MILWAUKEE flat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Calendars 


PRINTERS—Big profit; sell calendars. Many beautiful samples, large 
selection. Write for particulars. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6541 
Cottage Grove, Chicago. 











Calendars and Calendar Pads 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment: the best and 
cheapest on the market: write for sample books and prices. 








Camera Bellows 


CAMERA CRAFTSMEN CO., Bellows made to order for all types of 
photoengravers’ cameras, 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Chalk Relief Overlay 





COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.’ A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cc ip For Sale 


GET MONEY for old, idle equipment—highest prices paid. We buy, sell 
fonts, molds, magazines, etc. MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 
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Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 








Easels 





CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Sampies and prices on 
- og me STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal St., Lyons, 
ew York. 





Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
Ps eae for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Drive, Room 600, 
icago, . 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Emb i Cc 


& P 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron: 
5% by 9% inches: 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. Chicago. 


Envelope Presses 








POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Il. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 


Overlay Process for Halftones 


FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.’””’ A. M. COLLINS 








tickets, ete., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Vincennes 
Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 








THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





Printers’ Supplies 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 
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COLUMBIA Offset Presses: K & G label and embossing presses. COLUM- 
BIA PKINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 





Printing Presses 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of modern sin- 
gle color and two-color flat-bed automatic presses; automatic job 
presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in al] models. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek. Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 








Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaranteed. All 
makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER RACK Cv.. 
Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 





SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, electric neutralizers. STATIC 


ELIMINATOR CO., 239 Centre St., New York City. 





Stock Cuts 





STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it is free. 
Write today. COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, type, borders 

and decorative material of American design. Kelly presses and a com- 
plete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, perforators, stitchers, Kimble 
motors, composing room equipment and a complete line of miscellaneous 
supplies. Communicate with your nearest branch: Boston, Mass.. 270 
Congress St.: New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 13th 
Cherry Sts.; Baltimore, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; Buffalo, N. Y., 327 
Washington St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 1231 
Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta. Ga., 
192 Central Ave.. S. W.; Chicago, Ill., 519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, Mich.., 
557 W. Larned St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 “H” St., N. W.; St. Louis, 
Mo., 2135 Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 737 N. Van Buren St.; Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 421 Fourth St., S.: Kansas City, Mo., 934 Wyandotte St.: 
Denver, Colorado, 1351 Stout St.; Portland, Oregon, 115 S. W. Fourth 
Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; Seattle, Wash., Western Ave. 
and Columbia: Dallas, Texas, 600 S. Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. 
Los Angeles St.; Des Moines. Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 





BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St.. New York, producers 

of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, Trafton 
Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. Stocked with: Machine Com- 
position Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 
N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa.: Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d 
St., Cleveland. Ohio: Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court. 
Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., Detroit, 
Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more, Md.; James H. Holt, 261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson 
Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.: Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. Empo- 
ria, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young 
St., Dallas, Texas: William E. Barclay. 509 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 





CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 East 45th Street, 

New York City. Headquarters for all European types, Goudy Village 
Foundry types, printers’ equipment and composing room supplies. Rep- 
resentatives in all principal cities. 





Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
cial quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 





Wood Type and Printing Materials 





WOOD: Type, Rule, Engraving, Reglet. AMERICAN WOOD TYPE CO., 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, and 270 Lafayette St., New York. 


THE REDINGTON 


Counts 


Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 

















































Pisa START to finish — 
paper plays an important part in selling —il 
is the background of every printed adver- 
lisement. 

CHAMPLAIN English Finish meets a definite 
need in the field of advertising papers. Its 
smooth finish permits the use of convineing 
halftone illustrations and mass color; its non- 
elare surface makes type easy lo read, its 
fine appearance creates a “quality” back- 
eround and its low price meels most printing 
budgets. To the printer CHAMPLAIN Enélish 
Finish gives top pressroom performance, han- 
dles well and folds perfeetly. Available in 
White and India. Ask your paper distributor 
for test sheets and sample book. 

Address All Requests to Sales Dept C 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: ATLANTA ¢ BOSTON ¢ CHICACO ¢ CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH 


CHAMPLAI 
A, INTERNATIO wnikhe 


Made hy the Makers of TICONDEROGA BOOK PAPERS + TICONDEROGA TEXT + TICONDEROGA VELLUM +» CHAMPLAIN TEXT 
SARATOGA BOOK PAPERS « SARATOGA COVER + LEXINGTON OFFSET « ADIRONDACK BOND AND LEDGER + BEESWING 
MANIFOLD + INTERNATIONAL MIMEO SCRIPT 










Send for copy of this 
CHAMPLAIN English Finish 
demonstration folder 
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CLIP THIS AD 

For Free 
Trial Sheets 
State Siz e 

and Pres. 












RIEGEL'S 
DRUMHEAD 


TYMPAN 


Save time, temper and money with this ready-cut and 
scored topsheet of the finest treated jute. Sold by leading 
paper merchants in sheet sizes for high-speed presses only. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORP. 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











































a a a a a 
ROUGH HANDLING | | os 
Doesn’t shorten the lives of pads made with 7 The Inland ©Printer r 
: { 
RPE | Atiracts and HOLDS Readers + 
GLUE fi ) 
sf ’ who can and do pay $4 for 12 , 
They withstand harder service than pads usually receive. } ; ; r 
Order it from your Dealer or direct from + issues or 40 cents a copy for wt 4 
j { 
ROBERT R. BURRAGE : With Apologies to “GOOD HOUSEKEEPING” q 
15 Vandewater Street New York City Ce ee a eee 
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“IT’S PROCESSED” = He 















Trojan Gummed Paper is processed to 
lie flat—to handle and print with the 
greatest of ease and economy. Thus, 
Trojan Gummed Paper may be used 
with the utmost confidence that excellent 
results will be secured on gummed paper 
printing jobs. Look for the Trojan 
Trade-mark on the blue-wrapped pack- 
age. It is your protection. 


Your Local Distributor Stocks Trojan 


: ? Gummed Paper 


“IT'S PROCESSED” 









THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Offices and Mills, TROY- OHIO 
Sales Branches: CH1caco, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, Los ANGELES, New York, St. Louis. 

Send me a copy of (“How To Select Trojan Gummed Paper” {( ‘Printing on Gummed Paper,” 
and the name of your nearest distributor 





Name > ae igh Vike seer k eat RE ee eee ee 


NONE co ota, sh Sa eee SA eee 


Address RDI aos teh Oe . 
(Please attach to your business stationery) 
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GOOD VOLUME AGAIN?.. YES INDEED 





GOOD PROFITS AGAIN? ..... SURELY 


R ut never again can pre-depression printing volume and profits be 
secured through the use of pre-depression equipment. No matter how 


good business may become, it will be impossible to share in prosperity if 


obsolete equipment is used. Modern machinery sets the pace of competition. 

















Printing Machinery Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. * Branches or Agents Everywhere 


Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 


The New Miller 20 x 26 Simplex Automatic will put 
you in the lead in the broad and important field it 
serves. It has impression, register and distribution 
which assure really fine printing. It has fast get-away, 
high-speed —4500 unhurried impressions per hour, 
stamina for uninterrupted production and many other 
features which contribute to sure profits. This new 
Miller Simplex is a post-depression business builder 


you will want to know more abovt. May we tell you? 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Please mail us catalogue and full particulars of the NEW 20 x 26 
MILLER SIMPLEX AUTOMATIC. 


Name 





Company. ieee 





Street 
























FOR CYLINDER PRINTER, LITHOGRAPHER, 
OFFSET AND ROTAGRAVURE PRINTER 


a Craftsman Line-Up 
and Register Table 


Combining the geared method of line-up with an illuminating 
compartment for registering, the Craftsman Geared Line-up and 
Register Table is the most complete precision instrument of its 
kind known. It will produce hairline register on every close register 
job in a fraction of the time usually required with straight edge and 
pencil. Send for Folder. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION 


Makers of the World's Leading Line-up Devices for Printers and 
Lithographers 


49-59 RIVER STREET - - - - WALTHAM, MASS. 
































Protected by Patent and License rights. 


BUILT IN FOUR STANDARD SIZES: 
25x38" 38x50" 45x65” 50x75. 














The New Merriam-Webster 


A New and Vastly Greater 
Conception of Dictionary 


Usefulness! 











The latest and greatest of the famous Merriam-Websters ! 
600,000 entries (122,000 more than in any other dic- 
tionary). Thousands of encyclopedic articles, edited by 
207 leading authorities. 12,000 terms illustrated. Hun- 
dreds of valuable tables; synonyms and antonyms; 3,350 
pages. Up-to-date printing demands the use of this great 
reference work! 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 






















DOUBLE 
DUTY! 


The NEW 
Hotchkiss GA is Stapler and Tacker in One 


Here’s a Hotchkiss Stapling Machine you really 
must have. It’s useful and used every day 
in the office—and in your plant it will staple 
small dummies, proofs or copy. 


And in the shipping department it’s indispensable. 
Fold back the base of Hotchkiss Model 6A 
and you have a first class tacking machine— 
quick, practical, economical. 


Order a couple of Hotchkiss 6A machines and 
let them prove their worth to you. List price 


$3.50 


THE HOTCHKISS SALES CO. 


A Complete Line of 
Stapling Machines for Printers 


NORWALK CONNECTICUT 


















DRILLS 
@ ics A Business Getter 
viaiak From the Word “GO” 
HOLES 
* Just as soon as the Challenge Paper 
SLOTS Drilling Machine gets into a shop, 
HOLES things begin to hum. There’s more work to be 
had, more items on job tickets, more orders 
V-SLOTS for loose-leaf work, office forms, cards, novel- 
HOLES ties, etc.—more profit all ‘round! Don’t pass 
up the opportunities afforded by this machine. 
ROUND 4 < 
CORNERS} ‘Send for free specimen kit—the sooner, the 
better. Act now! s- 





THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY co. 


CHICAGO GRAND HAVEN, MICH. NEW YORK 
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CHALLENGE PAPER DRILLING MACHINE | 
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SKIMPED STOCKS ARE BEING REPLENISHED 


In every line of business, experience has 
proved Howard Bond, the World's whitest 
bond paper, is the ideal paper for letter- 
heads and commercial forms. A trial will 
confirm this. 

Write for the Howard Portfolio. 


"Shelves'' are loading up in tune with the 
new prosperity—and this calls into action 
the many inherent qualities of Howard 
Bond. It is only natural Howard Bond 
would be called upon for the important 
duty of keeping stocks in order. 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


Compare it! Tearit! Testit! And you will specify it! 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, OHIO. Send me the new Howard Portfolio 


Name Firm 


Address City : State 
Please attach to your business stationery 
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THE FAMOUS “K & G” SEAL 
AND LABEL EMBOSSING PRESS 


For one or more color 
work on seals, labels, 
bands, folding boxes, 
etc., of paper, foil or 
light metal. Fully auto- 
Just as they have better invest- ' matic, takes stock 
“tant ya ment in printshop i. ' ik. + gummed or plain from 
for 105 8 Px: Af or bindery than a a®, the roll at high speed. 

ni Ae EO keen, true cutting || Over 250 “K & G 
— knife. There’s no bet- ‘> Presses in use in the 

ter cutting knife onthe market than ': U.S. A. and Canada. 

COES. Write today for complete infor- , ad .) Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


mation ,““That he who cuts may cut well.” fe ‘ ‘’ COLUMBIA 
LORING COES COMPANY : if PRINTING MACHINERY CORP. 


Established 1830 WORCESTER, MASS, 2 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COES KNIVES 
CUT Stock hep and 


TODAY 


There’s no 

















REBUILT PRINTING 
MACHINERY 
GOOD Save 50% to 75% 


no Highest Quality at Lowest Cost 
All kinds of printing and binding 
Monotypes Machinery—scientifically rebuilt— 
Ludlows at unusually low cost. Every ma- 
Cutters chine is thoroughly inspected and 
Folders guaranteed. Our new illustrated 
Li list—including products of Amer- 
inotypes —_ica’s foremost manufacturers—will 
oe aa be sent upon request. 
itchers " ee og 
Presses _— Allied Printing & Binding 
Punches . 
cote ll Machinery, Inc. 
Ruling , 1975 EAST 65TH STREET 
Machines CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Sewing | Cable address: 
Machines ALPRINT—CLEVELAND 
Saws America’s Complete Printers’ and 
Cabinets Bookbinders’ Supply House 
Embossers NEW and REBUILT MACHINES 





CUTS and 
EMBLEMS 


We have purchased several matrix 
libraries and today have the largest 
assortment of emblems and trade cuts 
in America owned by an independent 
type foundry. All are cast in hard 
type metal of standard analysis on 
foundry type machines, point 
body and point set. 

Send for our list and any item 
not there will be procured for 
you on very short notice. 

Special emblems and insignia 
made up to your special order, 
in any size from 6 point to 72 
point. 

Sterling Type Foundry 
Vermontville, Michigan, U.S.A. 














GROVE'’S 
GaugePins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
“‘No-Slip’”’ Gauge Pin 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible—is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 




















NEW! SMOOTHER! FASTERI 
CYCLOIDAL GEARS 


are now used on the 


Wing Aluminum Mailer 





The Wood Type 
Sort Machine 
IS HERE! 


TAYLOR RRoutatype 


A Boon for Poster Printers 





Warning! 


THE SOUTHWORTH MACHINE COM- 
PANY of Portland, Maine, is the only concern 
licensed to manufacture and sell the patented 
SIMPLEX PAPER CONDITIONING 
MACHINE. The use of machines of the Simplex 
patented type, unless purchased from SOUTH- 
WORTH MACHINE COMPANY, is an 
infringement of United States Letters Patent No. 























1,657,073. Any infringement of the patent 
rights secured by the above named letters 
patent, whether it be by the manufacture or use 
of infringing epparatus, will be restrained by 
court action. 


A duplicating router, accurately and 

sturdily built and reasonably priced. 

Simple and SURE in its operation. 
Write for particulars. 

THE TAYLOR 210 Guilford Ave. 

MACHINE CoO. Baltimore, Md. 


Send for new circular describing the advantages 
of the latest Wing Mailer. 


ames WING’S SONS 


—E. F. DREGER, Patentee, 
231 First Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





Greenfield, Mass. 









































Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, eye 
letting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


375 Eleventh Avenue Paterson, New Jersey 
Exclusive Selling Agents: 
JOHN GRIFFITHS COMPANY, Inc. 
145 Nassau Street, New York City 


THE ROUSE BAND SAW will select variable 
slug lengths whether one or a hundred, and 
saw to exact measure, a full galley of slugs in 
35 seconds. 

Measures are positive in accuracy, and cut 
is clean and true. For catalog and publication 
plants where every job is a rush job, the 
ROUSE BAND SAW is a time-saver and a 
profitmaker. Write for details and prices. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 Ward Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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CMMNACY 


THE PRECISION DEMANDED BY A 
FORWARD LOOKING INDUSTRY 


@ Accuracy, the result of true balance, precise adjustments, 
exact assemblage, spells quality for the watch maker. And 
it also means quality for the press maker but under quite 
a different and much harder set of conditions. Quality for 
Harris Presses has to be and is accompanied by extreme 
speed, easy operation, quick accessibility, big volume 
output with highest grade work, to safeguard profits for 
printer clientele. The LSF Single Color Offset Press, 
462 x 68'2 carries press room efficiency to the top and 
brings press room returns to a maximum. 


Speed:+ Volume:Ease of Operation: Accessibility +Ver- 
satility—Mean Fine Quality «- Extra Press Room Profit 











HARRIS * SEYBOLD © POTTER 
Gener.:! Offices: 4510 East 
71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Harris Sales Offices: New 
York, 330 West 42nd St. 
* Chicego, 343 South Dear- 

Orn St.* Dayton, 813 
Washington St. + Factories: 

Clcveland, Dayton 








THE ORIGIN 
STRAIGHT LI 


BRONZER 


Send Today For Bulletin 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 
227 W. MINERAL ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


AL 
NE 


The MILWAUKEE 
BRONZER 


: ee 
OR ALL PRESSES SHOWING BRONZER WITH MIEHLE VERTICAL PRESS 


TOUGH TEMPER 
STEEL RULE DIES 
Good to End of the Run 
Buy Yours from Originator 
J. A. RICHARDS, The Saw Maker 
Saws, Routers KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Manufactured by 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
Brooklyn New York 

















VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


KELLY PRESSES FOUNDRY TYPE 
ATF COMPOSING ROOM SAW 
Acomplete line of machinery 
and miscellaneous supplies. 








Co. ee fi cssseemeeeeseee ts in Twenty-Five Cities 




































PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
— your own tint plates — 
rint perfectly on all presses 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. No. 314445 —with all inks on all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-P! COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ETTER 


NUMBERING MACHINES 


Vv 
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Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street. 














N/E NEW HOE SHEET-FED ROTARY 
TYPOGRAPHIC PRESS GIVES 


THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 






MORE and BETTER PRODUCTION Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
R. HOE & CO., Inc. Quoin Company 






































174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 









910 East 138th St., (at East River), New York, N. Y. 





















mINGDAHL BINDERY 


for Lithographers, Printers, and 
: ROTARY i : 
( Edition Book Binders 


aN PRESSES Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
(- A “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” for Folding Box Manufacturers. 
. 1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET * 


Tell Us Your Requirements 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 
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WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. 
EAE Ee 































ORIGINAL BLOCK AND 
HOOK MANUFACTURER 


If you are looking for quality, rigidity and 
durability, see us. Send for catalog. Before buy- 
4 — our goods. First and original in 


OVERLAY 
KNIVES 


Tested for Quality of Temper 


HAVE KEEN EDGE and of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very 


Letterpress vs. 


Cheap Offset 


® Commercial letterpress printers 
everywhere are successfully combatting 
small offset press competition with 


Hammond Commercial 






FORGED 
STEEL 
















SterOplate Equipment 
Serves to re-establish so-called obsolete 
letterpress equipment on a profitable 
production basis. Write for the new 
SterOplate Book—free for the asking. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 




















NAR 
GROOVE— 
WEAK CORNERS 
W. S. WARNOCK CO. 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 





delicately. The bladerunstheentire 
length of handle and is of uniform 
temper throughout. As knife wears 
covering can becut away asrequired. 


Price 60c Postpaid 


The Inland Printer Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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AN IDEA THAT NEVER GROWS OLD 


“Believe me, dear sir, your most 
obedient servant... ’’ On many a 
sheet of rag-content letter paper 
these words were inscribed with 
a quill pen when American busi- 
ness was young. Today typewriters 
click off “‘Very truly yours” on the 
same kind of paper. Meanwhile 
many customs and methods, many 
types of equipment and machinery, 
have been introduced and dis- 
carded while the idea of using rag 


paper as a symbol of good taste 


has lived on—a perennial youth. 
The line of business stationery 
made by Neenah Paper Company 
has the benefit of the most modern 
machinery and methods. Yet these 
papers depend, as did the papers 
of early America, upon rags to give 
them character, strength and dura- 
bility. In the years since America’s 
first paper mill — years crowded 
with scientific and industrial prog- 
ress—no substitute has been found 


for rag fibre. Nothing else will give 


NEENAH BUSINESS STATIONERY 


your letter paper the necessary 
degree of impressiveness or the 
stamina to withstand both hard use 
and age. There’s a grade in the 
Neenah Business Stationery line 
for every business use: from 100% 
new-rag-content paper suitable for 
distinguished letterheads or im- 
portant documents to the 25% rag- 
content paper appropriate for large 
quantity mailings. A request on 
your business letterhead will 


bring samples of all the grades. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, NEENAH, 
WIS. e MANUFACTURERS OF TUB-SIZED, 
AIR-DRIED, SHOP-TESTED, GUARANTEED 
BOND PAPERS OF NEW RAG CONTENT 
Old Council Tree Bond 100% New Rag Content 
Success Bond 75% New Rag Content 
Conference Bond 65% New Rag Content 
Chieftain Bond 50% New Rag Content 
Neenah Bond 50% New Rag Content 
Glacier Bond 25% Rag Content 
Crystallite, a specialty paper for direct-mail, books, stationery, etc. 


THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS « IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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At TWICE its Price 








You cannot get a better proof press for reproduc- 
tion proofs and test proving than the No. 4 Van- 
dercook Proving Machine, with Power Inking. 

If you want to be sure that proofs supplied 
for reproduction are black and sharp, get com- 
plete details on the No. 4 Vandercook. It is a 





practical, sturdy machine, priced right. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


904 North Kilpatrick Avenue ~- Chicago, Illinois 





NO t V is the time to plan your at- 


tack for Spring Business. Direct Mail 
offers a medium that will cover the 
territory and type of trade you desire 


to contact. 


No better vehicle can be found for 
this purpose than our Linweave and 
Imported Announcements — sheets, 
cards and folders with envelopes to 
match. Also large stocks carried in 
desirable sizes in flat sheets for long 


runs and broadsides. 


A color, finish and grade applicable 
to every line of business. Our sample 
department will be glad to furnish 
you dummies or samples on request. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
723 South Wells Steet, CHICAGO 
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A Practical Book 


NEW! By a Practical Man 


There is a growing interest in Stereotyping. It has a definite 
place in the printshop. This book tells why and how. You 
will want to know about latest improvements in this process. 


GOGGIN Manual of 


tereotyping 


CONTENTS: There are five general headings: History 
Equipment, Materials, Manipulations, and Glossary an 
Encyclopedia. |n the first, the process is traced from its begin- 
nings in China in the eleventh century to now. The next three 
subjects are treated by the ‘‘question and answer’ method. 
Under Equipment appear: Moulding Machine; Backing 
Table; Forming Machine; Metal Pot, Pump, and Throat; 
Casting Box. Under Manipulations are: Preparation of the 
Mat; Preparing the Form; Penciling the Mould; Supporting 
Mould Spaces; Trimming Mould; Drying and Positioning; 
oe Plates; Faulty Formations in Cast; The Cold 


Shot; Overlay and Underlay; Flat Shell 
Casting; Registering for Colors; Pres- 00 
sure Casting; Plating; Base Metals. . 

Cloth, 514 by 8, 256 pages. pes Az: 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Department © 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 











“TYPE LORE” 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Get your copy 
at this 


= SPECIAL 


é Cupe | 
= Lore jy PRICE! 
Formerly 
$3.75 


Now 


*1.50 


ONLY A FEW LEFT! 


But until they’re gone, you can have a copy for 
only $1.50, postpaid! Practical, esthetic, and his- 
torical phases of typography; also where and how 
to use various popular type faces. 144 pages; size 
734 by 11; handsomely bound. A bargain—if you 
take quick action! Sendcheck or money order to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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PRINTING ESTIMATING 


—a complete course in 3 volumes 


No matter what your present position in the 
printing industry you can better it through the 
knowledge available in this personally conducted 
mail course on printing production. 


Course is complete in three volumes—nothing 
further to buy. Each lesson is complete and the 
production forms and charts are worth many 
times the small cost of entire course. The three 
beautiful leather, gold embossed binders make 
a valued addition to your library. 


This is not at all the usual type of mail course, 
designed merely to sell to anyone; but a per- 
sonally conducted course sold only to those who 
want to advance in the printing industry. Every 
lesson has the personal supervision of Jack 
Tarrant and, for a period of two years, every 
student has the privilege of the personal counsel 
of Jack Tarrant on any printing problem. 


INVESTMENT IN MAN POWER 
ESSENTIAL TO BUSINESS SUCCESS 


Printers have never hesitated to spend plenty 
of money on machinery but have so often over- 
looked the vital importance of building man 
power through providing essential knowledge. 


A PARTIAL LIST 
OF THE LESSONS 


This course is complete and provides an entirely practical 
knowledge of printing production. The following partial out- 
line of contents shows what you get: 


It is fairly simple to buy machinery, raw ma- 
terials, and buildings but man power must be 
built—cannot be bought. This practical course 
in printing production does its big share in 
building man power. 


PRACTICAL ESTIMATING 


A_ lesson in practical estimating of 
printing production; including paper, 
composition and press lockup. 


PRINTING PROCESSES 


Detailing the knowledge an estimator 
should have of printing processes. 


PRINTING COSTS 


Setting forth the importance of costs in 
the printing establishment and telling 
the estimator what part he should play 
in this important factor. 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Worthy of serious study by anyone who 
desires to obtain a sound knowledge of 
printing production. 


COMPOSITION 


Goes into different classes of composi- 
tion and includes methods of accurately 
figuring composition. Tables alone 
equal to years of research. 


IMPOSITION AND PRESS LOCKUP 
A most interesting chapter. Includes 
imposition charts and lockup tables 
never before shown. 


PRESS MAKEREADY and RUNNING 


This course gives you the scientific way 
to figure the cost of producing this im- 
portant factor of printing production. 


IMPORTANCE OF INKS 


This is not only a very interesting 
chapter but a most important one. 
The matter of ink can easily be the 
difference between profit and loss. 


BINDERY OPERATIONS 


All bindery operations and every one is 
carefully covered in this chapter. 


CERTIFICATE OF MERIT 


This will attest to the diligent work 
of the student and serve as proof that he 
is worthy of planning the printing pro- 
duction in any printing establishment. 





Get the Details! 


Jack Tarrant School of Estimating 
24 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 


L] Send without obligation complete details on your 
course of printing estimating. 


You can pay for this invaluable knowledge 
as you absorb it. The payments are easy. 
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1364 Pages 
Size: 
114% inches 
x 
111% inches 
x 
4'\4 inches 
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THE FAMOUS 
BUNDSCHO 


TYPE 


JUST OUT! The result 


of 15 years’ preparation and 
the experience of many more 
years’ actual work in typo- 
graphic design and composi- 
tion for some of the world’s 
greatest advertisers. Master- 
fully handled, printed on fine 
enamel, 48 families of type 
shown—type-casting tables 
and copy-fitting methods 
(explaining 3 ways of deter- 
mining copy .and type)—20 
pages of foreign language 
types—52 pages of borders, 


BOOK 


“HERE TYPE 
CAN SERVE YOU” 


rules and decorations— many 
short-cuts and time-savers — 
combine to make this 


THE GREATEST TYPE 
SPECIMEN BOOK EVER 
ISSUED ANYWHERE 


No matter how large or small 
your plant, you will find daily 
use for this book as a genuine 
help in every form of layout, 
for advertisements, circulars, 
broadsides, booklets—anything 
or everything that is printed. 
Cuts down time and labor — 
simplifies — assures accuracy. 


As only a limited number have been printed, early 


ordering is advisable. 


Price, $37.50, delivered. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ON FOREIGN SHIPMENTS POSTAGE IS ADDITIONAL 
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ITH the speed and dexterity of 
experienced ski jumpers, the 
Maxwell Twins . . . Maxwell Bond and 
Maxwell Offset . . . glide through 
your presses with the greatest of ease. 
Under normal conditions in your 
plant, enough troubles are encountered 
without having paper go bad. To safe- 
guard against the difficulties arising 
from inferior brands of paper, standard- 
ize on the Maxwell Twins . . . they lie flat. 
In strength, appearance, color and 
surface Maxwell Bond and Maxwell Off- 
set are safe papers. Specify them and 


eliminate your paper difficulties. 


THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 


WATERMARKED 


Maxyell ll Ufpet 


TUB-SIZED 
MAXWELL 1S MADE WELL 
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The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in 
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STAMINA 


TO WITHSTAND STRESS AND STRAIN 








Afymone the new Golden Gate bridge. 
with the greatest single clear span ever 
attempted in engineering history, requires an ac- 
curate knowledge of the strength of materials to 
be employed. A 90-foot roadway will literally 
hang in midair over the waters of San Francisco 
bay for a distance of 4200 feet. Between giant 
towers, rising 846 feet from bed rock, this super- 
highway will be suspended from two steel cables 
362 inches in diameter and 7660 feet long, capa- 
ble of supporting a possible live load of 25,400,- 
000 pounds. That takes stamina! 


It takes stamina, too, for one sheet of tympan to 
withstand the stress and strain of long press runs 
at high sustained speeds—to absorb the shocks 
of impressional impact hour after hour without 
stretching, tearing from the clamp, or shifting the 
makeready one fraction of an inch. 


Printers, like engineers, know the importance of 
strength of materials. That's why Cromwell 
Tympan is standard in leading print shops every- 
where. IT’S UNCONDITIONALLY GUARAN- 
TEED! Sold in rolls, or cut and scored for all 
high speed presses. Ask your paper merchant 
for free working samples or write direct. 





THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. Whipple Street, Chicago 








A New Tyrer Fact fas Been Designed 


EGMONT 


MEDIUM... &LEGANT AND GRACEFUL 


INTERTYPE announces EGMONT Mevium, a new type face, as gracefully formed as the 
svelle gazelle. GJ Egmont Medium is a worthy companion face to the highly acclaimed 
Egmont Light which has already won great favor among the typographic connoisseurs ol 
America. (J The perlect weight ol Egmont Medium—not too heavy, not too light—makes 
il ideally suited to a wide varicly of uses. By itsell Egmont Medium is a beautiful text 
face; in combination with Egmont Light it serves well in headings and caplions; printed 
in color it carries sullicient weight lo give a well-balanced tone-value to the whole page. 
Q But why go on? The keen typographer is instantly aware of these sterling qualities. 


Sullicient for us to say — Egmont Medium is ready 
INTERTYPE 
Brooklyn, New York 





